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Ihe  Crop  Reporting.  Board  of  the  . U.  Sw  Depar'tment  of  Agriculture  makes  the 
following  report  for  the- -United  States  from"  data  furnished  "by  crop  correspondents, 
field  s^tatisticians ,  and  ^cooperating  ^tate  agencies.. 
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1/  Excludes  s-weetclover  and  lespeclezsL.      2/  Pounds.      3/  Picked  and  threShed.      4/  Includes  some 

quantities  not  harvested.      5/  See  footnote,  on  table  by  States.      6/  Short-time  average. 
2/  Production  includes  all  grapes  for  fresh  fruit,  juice,  vane,  and  raisins. 
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1/  Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1. 

2/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza, 

3/  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes, 

4/  Picked  and  threshed. 
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GENEHAL  CEO?  EEPORT  AS  01  AUGUST  1,  1944 

Although  national  prospects  for  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  and  some  other  crops 
declined  during  July  as  a  result  of  drought  or  near-drought  conditions  in  a  large 
east  central  area,  gro^^ng  conditions  in  most  other  areas  were  favorable  and  aggre- 
gate crop  production  in  the  United  States  now  seems  likely  to  exceed  production  last 
year  "by  2  or  3  percent  and  to  exceed  production  is  any  previous  year  except  1942. 
Crop  prospects  are  particularly  favorable  north  and  v;est  of  a  line  from  Chicago  to 
El  Paso.    As  in  1930,  the  drought  area  this  year  centers  in  Kentuckj^  and  "ennessee, 
and  in  parts  of  those  States  conditions  on  August  1  seemed  fully  as  serious  as  at 
the  same  season  in  1930,  \-n.th  early  corn  and  gardens  r^ained,  pastures  hro^m  and 
serious  local  shortages-  of  feed  and  forage  in  prospect*    Dry  weather  has  also 
reduced  or  threatened  late  crops  in  a  much  larger  area  extending  into  the  Eastern 
Corn  Belt  States,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  parts  of  Texas,  and  the  northern  portions  of 
the  States  from  Louisiana  to  Georgia.    Prior  to  the  rains  of  early  August  drought 
was  also  affecting  crops  from  Virginia  northward  to  southern  New  England.  The 
present  drought,  however,  followed  a  period  of  wet  v;eather  and  did  not  materially 
reduce  the  yields  of  small  grains  or  early  hay;  and  in  most  sections  cotton,  corn, 
soyhea.ns,  and  tooacco  could  still  make  nearly  full  recovery.     The  drought  is, 
therefore,  causing  heavy  loss  to  many  individual  farmers,  particularly  some  live- 
stock producers*  "but  has  not  yet  materially  affected  crop    prospects  in  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

VJheat  was  hurt  "by  irist  in  ITebraska  and  by  wet  weather  at  ha'^vest  time  in 
Kansas,  but  July  vreather  was  iinusually  favorable  for  spring  wheat  in  Minnesota, 
Korth  Dakota  and  the  wheat  crop  is  nov/  estimated  at  1,132  7  000,000  bnushels  which 
would  be  12  percent  above  production  in  any  past  yearo     This  year  even  the  former 
"Dust  Bovjl"  co-unties  report  wheat  yields  averaging  nearly  19  bushels  per  acre  and 
the  United  States  average  of  18.6  bushels  per  acre  has  been  exceeded  only  once  — 
in  1942«     Corn  prospects  declined  sharply  during  July  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt 
and  in  other  areas  pinched  by  drought;  but  in  Kansas,  Slebraska,  '  andl^  South  Dakota 
corn  is  now  expected  to  produce  nearly  twice  the  average  yield  per  acre  secured 
during  the  1933-42  period,  which  includes  the  drought  years.    Total  corn  production 
is  now  estimated  at  2,929,000,000  bushels  v.^hich  would  be  a  large  crop  although  it 
would  be  belov;  production  in  1943,  1942,  1932  and  a  few  earlier  seasons.  Late- 
planted  oats  v/ere  reduced  somewhat  by  drought  in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  and  by  rust 
in  I^Iebraska  and  Kansas  but  these  reductions  were  offset  by  favorable  vreather  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.     The  crop  is  nov;  estimated  at  1,188,000,000 
bushels  v;hich  wo^ald  be  close  to  the  usual  production  excluding  drought  seasons. 

The  quantity  of  sorghums  harvested  for  grain  this  season  nov;  seems  likely  tc 
be  about  147,000,000  bushels  v/hich  v;ould  be  a  third  more  than  in  any  past  year. 
Adding  together  the  expected  crops  of  corn,  oats*  barley  and  grain  sorghums  the 
indicated  production  of  these  feed  grains  totals  112  million  tons,  somev/hat  below 
the  production  of  115  million  tons  last  year  and  far  belov;  the  record  production 
of  123  million  tons  in  1942  but  a  total  exceeded  only  once  in  earlier  years. 

Hay  production  is  estimated  at  97  million  tons.     This  would  be  a  large  crop 
but  it  vfould  provide  a  smaller  supply  per  unit  of  livestock  than  has  been  avc  liable 
in  any  of  the  last  6  years  and  in  much  of  the  drought  area  local  shortages  and 
present  prices  v^ll  necessitate  some  adjustments  in  the  number  of  cattle  kept  on 
individual  farms.    The  reported  condition  of  pastures  dropped  sharply  during  July 
in  the  drought  area  and  in  portions  of  surrounding  States  but  continued  high  quite 
generally  from  southern  Oklahoma  and  southern  lov/a  northv/ard.     Ranges  are  reported 
in  somewhat  belov;  average  condition  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Arizona,  about 
average  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  much  above  average  in  other  Western  States- 
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Estimates  for  food  crops  include  near-record  production  of  rice,  beans, 
dry  peas, '  fruits,  vegetables  for  processing,  and  truck  crops  for  market  but  only- 
moderate  crops  of  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes*.      The  first  cotton  estimate  of  the 
season  pointed  to  a  high  yield  per  acre  as  the  dry  weather  held  the  bbll  weevil 
in  check.    Tobacco  improved  during  July  and  the  prospective  crop  of  1,616  million 
pounds  is  one-sixth  above  average.     On  August  1,  however,  late  tobacco  needed 
rain  in  several  important  States. 

Fruit  crops  made  good . progress  during  July  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the 
8  major  deciduous  fruits  in  prospect  for  1944  is  nov/  indicated  at  3  percent  greater 
than  on  July  1  —  21  percent  greater  than  in  1943,     4  percent  greater  than  in 
1942  and  9  percent  greater  than  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  production.  Pros- 
pective commercial  apple  production  increased  3  percent  during  July  with  prospects 
shov/ing  improvement  in  the  major  States  of  ViTashington,  New  York  and  Virginia. 
Peaches  are  the  third  largest  crop  of  record  with  California  Clingstones  and 
Freestones  both  the  largest  crops  since  1930,      Grape  production  prospects  im- 
proved in  July  and  total  tonnage  is  nov;  indicated  to  be  8  percent  less  than  in 
1943 'record  crop  but  15    percent  greater  than  average.     Pears  are  about  an  average 
crop.  _  .  , 

Conditions  on  August  1.  were  above  average  for  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons, 
and  tangerines  in  all  States.      Present  condition  indicates  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  citrus  fruit  from  the  bloom  of  1944 "as  large  or  larger  than  the  record 
1943-44  production  (from  the  bloom  of  1943), 

The  total  prospective  fruit  supply  (citrus  and  deciduous  combined)  for 
the  1944—45  season  is  10  to  15  percent  greater  than  production  for  the  1943-44 
season, 

TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  FRESH  MARKET:    The  prospective  aggregate  tonnage  of  commercial 

r-   '  truck  crops  for  the  fresh  market  in  1944  remains 

at  about  the  level  indicated  on  July  1  --  approximately  one -fifth  above  that 
of  1943  and  also  one-fifth  above  the  1933-42  average.      The  total  indicated 
tonnage  showed  little  change  from  July  1  to  Augiast  1,  despite  unfavorable  weather 
in  much  of  the*  eastern  part  of  the  country  which  reduced  prospective  supplies 
of  a  number  of  summer  crops.     It  now  appears  that  production  of  cabbage,  celery, 

,  cucumbers,  honeydew  melons,,,  lettuce,  onions. -and  7/atermelons,    for  the  entire 
1944  season,  will  exceed  July  1  expectations    "by  approximately  the    amount  other 
crops  wei'e  reduced.      If  present  prospects  are  realized,  the  aggregate  tonnage 
this  year  will  exceed  the  1942  record  of  just  above  7  million  tons  by  approximately 

■  12  percent. 

Weather  during  the  last  half  of  July  was  generally  unfavorable  for  summer- 
season  truck  crops  except  in  the  Mountain  States,      In  most  commercial  vegetable 
areas  east  of  the  Rockies  and  in  I'^J'ashington  and  Oregon  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
tho  dryness  of  early  July,  which  in  some  areas  had  reached  drought  proportions, 
was  further  intensified  >)y  continuous  clear  skies  and  high  temperatures  through 
the  last  half  of  the  month.      Precipitation  was  confined  to  local  areas  except 
in  Illinois  and  Oklahoma  where  rains  were  general  July  25-27,        In  contrast,  con- 
ditions in  the  Mountain  States  v;ere  quite  favorable , With  warm  weather  accelerating 
growth  of  late  crops,    California  weather  was  too  cool  for  normal  development  and 
crops  were  further  delayed. 
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TRUOK  CROPS  FOR  COMIvIERCIAL  PH0C3SSnTG;    On  August  1  the  indicated  total  tonnage  of 

four  important  processing  crops  —  green 
peas,  snap  "beans,  sv;eet  corn,  and  tomatoes  —  exceeded  the  aggregate  production  of 
these  crops  in  1943  "by  13  percent.     Last  year,  these  four  crops  constituted  almost 
90  percent  of  the  total  production  of  11  vegetables  for  v;hich  estimates  are  made. 

A  production  of  3,209,100  tons  of  tomatoes  for  processing  is  indicated  "by 
reports  received  from  canners  and  manufacturers  of  tomato  products.    This  tonnage 
exceeds  the  1943  estimated  production  of  2,659,100  tons  by  about  21  percent.  The 
August  1  indicated  production  of  sweet  com  for  processing  is  1,221,200  tons. 

Production  prospects  for  snap  beans  were  less  favorable  on  August  1  than 
they  v/ere  on  July  1  and  258,800  tons  v;ere  forecast.    This  is  6  percent  less  tonnage 
than  was  expected  30  days  earlier  in  the  season  —  but  it  still  comes  close  to  the 
record-high  1943  production  of  261,900  tons.    The  last  indicated  1944  production 
on  green  peas  for  processing,  based  on  July  15  conditions,  is  402,940  tons.  This 
comes  within  2  percent  of  the  1943  production  of  410,570  tons. 

Hot,  dry  v/eather  in  sections  of  the  United  States  where  cucumbers  are  an 
important  crop  for  pickling  purposes  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  growth  and 
development  this  year.     But  green  lima  beans  for  canning  and  freezing,  beets  for 
canning,  and  cabbage  for  kraut  es caped  .serious  injury  in  July  and  the  August  1 
conditions  of  these  crops  were  somev/hat  better  than  in  1943  on  the  corresponding 
dat  e . 

CORN ;    Despite  a  slight  decline  in  yield  prospects  during  July,  one  of  the  larger 

corn  crops  was  still  in  prospect  on  August  1.    Production  is  indicated  at 
2,929,117,000  bushels,  a  decline  of  51  million  bushels  or  2  percent  from  the  July 
forecast.     If  realized,  this  crop  -would  be  147  million  bushels  or  about  5  percent 
below  the  large  1943  crop,  and  202  million  or  6  percent  belov/  the  record  1942 
production.    With  the  exception  of  these  2  years  and  1932,  which  is  closely  approxi- 
mated, this  would  be  the  largest  corn  crop  since  1920.     The  average  yield  of  30. G 
bushels  per  harvested  acre,  compares  with  30.6  indicated  July  1  this  year,  32.5  in 
1943,  and  the  average  of  25.8  bushels. 

In  a  droughty  area  extending  from  portions  of  Ohio  River  Valley  States  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  across  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  paris  of 
Missouri,  G-eorgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  into  east>  Texas,  setious 
deterioration  of  com  prospects  occurred  during  July.     Also  in  a  smaller  coastal 
area  from  1--Iassachusett s  to  Virginia  lov/er  yields  are  in  prospect  than  a  month 
earlier.     In  sections  adjacent  to  the  chief  drought  area  and  in  southern  Minnesota 
and  much  of  lov/a,  prospects  were  poor  to  fair,  but  improving  as  the  result  of  more 
favorable  v/eather  in  late  July.     In  most  other  sections  prospects  were  good  to 
excellent. 

Planted  under  difficulties  of  weather  and  flood,  and  v/ith  varying  degrees 
of  delay,  the  1944  com  crop  has  continued  to  show  a  wide  range  in  progress,  with 
much  of  the  acreage  late.     This  late  plstnted  acreage  has  not  overcome  the  handicap 
of  its  late  start  and  will  need  at  least  a  normal  growing  season  to  reach  maturity; 
an  early  frost  remains  a  distinct  threat.    Even  in  the  South  the  acreage  of  late 
corn  is  greater  than  usual.     Inasmuch  as  the  droughty  situation  developed  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  various  States  the  corn  situation  varies,  but  "for  the  most  part 
the  late  com  in  the  South  has  made  improvement  v/ith  recent  rains.     Stands  are 
mostly  good  and  fields  have  been  fairly  well  cultivated. 

hs  j 
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Corn  Eelt  prospects,  as  a  whole,  changed  very  little  during  July.  Improve- 
ment in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  more  than  offset  deterioration 
because  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,    Prospects  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri  showed  no  change.    With  normal  conditions  in  the 
next  fev;  v^eeks  the  prospect  in  west  North  Central  States  seems  likely  to  be  main- 
tained, for  there  is  a  good  reserve  of  subsoil  moisture.     The  eastern  portion 
must  ha,ve  good  rains  to  check  further  deterioration.     Insects,  including  chinch 
bugs,  wire  worms,  and  corn  borers,  must  be  reckoned  with  there  also.    Stands  are 
uneven  in  height,  but  mostly  below  average.    Small  portions  of  the  acreage  have  been 
cut  for  forage -to  supplement  dry^pastures.     All  these  factors  have  been  considered 
in  the  current 'estimates. 

Com  made  good  progress  in  most  of  the  North  Atlantic  region,  v^ith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  dry  coastal  portions  of  New  England,  -New  Jersey  and  eastern 
Fennsylvcnia.    Yield  prospects  improved  in  New  York  and  western  Pennsylvania. 
Sharp  deterioration  of  corn  has  resulted  from  hot,  dry  v/eather  in  central  east 
coast  States.     In  contrast,  the  situation  in  the  Carolinas  and  southward  improved 
and  with  it  yield  prospects  improved  or  remained  unchanged.  ,  In  South  Central 
States  there  was  sharp  deterioration  ,  owing  to  the  droughty  condition  prevailing 
through  most  of  July  and  more  rain  will  be  needed  in  August  to  maintain  prospects 
even  at  the  present  poor  level.    The  exception  in  this  area  is  found  in  most 
of  Oklahoma  and  North  Texas,  where  prospects  improved  in  July* 

Improvement  occurred  in  most  Western  States ,  though  the  small  Tfashington 
id  Oregon  acreages  are  not  as  promising  as  either  a  month  ago  or  last  year,  Ir- 
•igated  fields  ar-e  amply  supplied  with  water.    The  greatest  improvement  in  the 
l^est  was  in  Colorado  which  has  more  than  half  the  acreage  of  the  region, 

W^AT:      The  indicated  production  of  all  whe at  as  of  August"  1  is  1,132,105,000 

bushels maintaining  this  year's  crop  as  the  largest"  United  States  wheat 
crop  on  record.    The  decline  from  July  1  in  winter  wheat-  production  is  a  little 
more  then^  of fset  by  the  increase  in  spring  wheat  --.netting  an  increase  in  all 
wheat  of  4  million  bushels.     The  record  1944  production  is  35.  percent  above  last 
yearns  crop  of  836,298,000  bushels,  and  49  percent  above  the  10-year  average  of 
760  million  bushels.  ■  > 

Winter  wheat  -produc tion  based  on  August  1  conditions  and  harvesting  returns 
is  indicated  at  786,124,000  bushels,  the -second  highest  of  r  e cord  and  ner.rly 
50  percent  above  last  year.    During  July  black  stem  rust  appeared  in  the  central 
to  northern  Creat  Plains  States,  and  spread  rapidly,  favored  by  the  dense  groT,irth 
of  vrhe at ,  ample  moisture  and  high  temperatures.    Winter  wheat  .prospects  v/ere 
lowered  in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Colorado  and  Wyoming.     Harvesting  has  been 
completed  in  Texas  and  most  of  Oklahoma  and  was  too  far  advanced  in  Kansas  for 
the  rust  to  cause  much  damage.    Rains  delayed  harvesting  and  caused  some  lodging 
in  vj-estern  Kansas  and  parts  of  Colorado  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Panhandle 
sections  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,     In  Minnesota  winter  wheat  v/as  too  far  advanced 
v/hen  stem  rust  developed  for  it  to  cause  much  damage,  and  its  northv;ard  spread 
had  not  ^reached  Montana  wheat  fields  until  af ter  .  the  crop  was  harvested,  Sven 
though  there  v/as  a  long  lack  of  rain  in  'July  in  the  Washington,  Oregon  ,  Idaho 
area,  v;inter  wheat  yields  held  up  v/ell  because  of  the  earlier  rains  and  the 
general  advancement  of  the  crop,  .  ' 

The  yield  per  acre  of  winter  wheat,  indicated  at  18.8  bushels,  is  a  near 
record,  having  been  exceeded  only  by  the  19.7  bushels  in  1942  and  19,0  bushels 
in  1931.    Yields  by  States  were  equal  to  or  above  last  year  except  in  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
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111  i^ring  wheat  on  Augast  1  vras  indicated  at  345,981,000  "bushels*  compared 
with  334,736,000  "bushels  a  month  earlier,  306,692,000  "bushels  in  1943  and  the  1933- 
42  average  of  189,524,000  "bushels.     In  the  main  spring  v/heat  area  comprising  the 
f)akotas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Wn.shington,  which  v;ill  produce  ahout  95  percent 
of  3.11  spring  wheat  in  1944,  the  weather  has  continued  favora"ble,  although  it  now 
appears  th-at  yields  will  not  equal  those  of  1943,     The  increase  in  1944  production 
compared  with  1943  is  due  to  a  larger  planted  acreage. 

Durum  wheat  production  is  indicated  at  36,690,000  "bushels  on  August, 1, 
compared  with  36,051,000  hushels  on  July  1  with  36 ,204, 000 hishels  in  194^  and  the 
average  of  27,413,000  bushels.    An  average  yield  per  harvested  acre. of  15«5 
"bushels  for  durum  v/heat  was  indicated  on  August  1,  compared  with  16,3  "bushels  a 
month  earlier,  17.0  "bushels  for  the  1943  crop  pjid  the  average  of  11*2  "bushels. 
Yields  of  durum  wheat  improved  during  July  in  Minnesota  ?.nd  North  Dakota  "but 
declined  slightly  in  South  Dakota  due  mainly  to  July  da.mage  from  rust* 

Other  spring  wheat  production  on  August  1  was  indicated  a,t  309,291,000  "bushels 
compared  with  298,685,000  hushcls  -a  month  ago,  270,488,000  "bushels  in  1943  and 
the  a.verage  of  162,112,000  "bushels.    For  other  spring  vrheat  the  August  1 
indicated  yield  of  18,4  bushels  compares  with  17,8  bushels  on  July  1  v;ith  18.7 
"bushels  for  1943,  and  the  average  of  12,4  bushels. 

Harvest  of  spring  vrheat  in  the  Eastern,  Southern  ,  arid Central  producing  States 
vTT.s  mostly  completed  by  August  1,  but  there  v/as  still  a  considerably  large  acreage 
left  to  be  harvested  in  the  importa,iit  producing  Northern  Great  Plfains,  a.nd  Northern 
Rock;^^  Ilountain  States,     Spring  v/heat  has  not  suffered  any  ma.teria.l  dax^age  from 
rust,  but  it  is  too  early  to  judge  whether  or  not  some  late  a-crenge  11.  the 
northern  sections  of  the  spring  whea,t  area,  will  become  infected, 

T'Tlieat  production  by  classes  shows  the  greatest  increase  over  last  year  to 
be  in  liard  red  winter  wheat  of  v/hich  the  indica.ted  production  is  486  million 
bushels*    Soft  red  winter  is  next  in  gain  over  la.st  year,  with  production 
estima.ted  a.t  233  million  bushels,    Ha,rd  red  spring  a-t  271  million  bushels  shov/s 
the  most  increase  over  last  month  of  any  class;  hard  red  winter  declined,  v;hile 
othor  classes  made  little  change  from  a  month  ago, 

OATS:    Prospects  for  oats  increased  slightly  during  July,    Oats  production  in  1944 

is  nov/  estimated  at  1,187,809,000  bushels,  about  4  percent  more  thaji  the 
1943  crop  of  1,143,867,000  bushels  and  16  percent  more  than  the  10-yeaj:  (1933-42) 
average  production.     Hot,  dry  vreather  during  July  in  an  a.rea  extending  south  and 
west  from  Ohio  and  Kcntuck:!;-  did  not  give  the  relativeljr  late  pla.nted  194-4  oats 
crop,  much  of  which  was  planted  10  days  to  3  weeks  later  than  usua-1,  an 
opportunity  to  mature  properly^    Reduced  yields  from  July  1  prospects  in  this 
area  were  offset  by  favora.ble  conditions  in  most  of  the  spring  v/hea.t  area..  In 
Nebraska,  and  to  a.  lesser  extent  in  neighboring  States,  yields  of  oats  were 
sericu.sly  reduced  by  black  stem  rust.    V^hilc  1944  yields  of  oats  f  or  the  country 
a,s  a,  whole  do  not  differ  significantly  from  yields  obtained  in  1943,  the  acreage  is 
3  percent  grea^ter.     Larger  crops  than  harvested  last  year  are  indicated  for  much 
of  the  deficit  feed  area  of  the  ea.st.     These  incrca.ses  are  counterbalanced  by 
importa.nt  decreases  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,,  and  Ka,nsas« 
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3ARLET;    Based  on- August  1  conditions  .the  indicated  1944  production  of  'barley  is 

29 3, 703, 13£)0  ."bushels.    This  is  9  percent  below  the  194i5  <;rop  of  322,187,000 
"bushels  hut  15^  percent  more  than  the  1933-42  average  of  256 ,-350  , €00  bushels*  The 
1^ indicated  yield  per  acre  on  August  1  is  23»2  "bushels  per  acre,  repiresenting  a  drop 
of  0.6  bushel  since  July  1  of  this  year.    However,  the  August  1  yield  is  almost  1^ 
bushels  above  last  year  and  1^  bushels  above  average. 

The  progress  of  the  crop  varied  considerably  during  July  with  some  of  the 
iiBportant  States,  notably  Minnesota  and  South  Eakota,  showing  August  1  yields  5  and 
4,5  bushels,  respectively,  below  those  indicated  a  month  agp.    Rusts  of  various 
kinds,  blight,  root-rot  and  scab  took  a  heavy  toll  in  most  of  South  ]]akpta  and  parts 
of  Minnesota,    On  the  other  hand  yield  prospects  in  North  Dakota,  the  leading  pro- 
ducing State,  improved  about  1  bushel  per. acre  from  July  to  August  1.     Disease  v/as 

present  in  Ho rth  Dakota  but  the  crop  matured  before  substantial  damage  occurred. 

Prospects  also  improved  daring  July  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  California.    In  the 

Western  States  some  improvement  during  July  is  evident,  but  in  most  of  the  other 

producing  States  August.  1  yield  prospects  are  below  July  1, 

RYE:    Rye  crop  prospects  declined  during  July.    The  August  1  estimate  indicates  a 

crop  of  27,565,000  bushels  this  year,  which  compares  with  the  July  1  estimate 
of  29,362,000  bushels.  The  crop  ^  prospect  is  about  10  percent  below  1943  produc- 
tion and  32  percent  below  the  10-year  (1933-42)  pro  duct  ion.- 

Harvest  is  practically  completed  in  all  producing  States  and  the  yield  per 
acre  is  estimated  at  11,9  bushels,  which  compares  with  12.6  bushels  indicated  on 
July  1  and  11.7  bushels,  the  10-year  average.    The  de-crease  from  last  month  occurred 
in  the  iNforth  Central  States  and  was  mainly  due  to  unfavorable  weather,  particularly 
at  harvest  time,    Yiel?ds  in  other  sections  of  the  country  showed  a  sli^t  improve- 
ment over  the  July  1  estimate^  but  not  enough  to  offset  the  decrease  in  the  ITorth 
Central  section,  which. has  about  70  percent  of  the  country's  1944  rye-  acreage* 

South  Dakota;  which  has  17  percent  of  the  rye  acreage,  showed  a  drop  in  yield 
per  acre  from  14; 0  bushels  on  July  1  to  11.5  bushels  on  August  1. 

^FLAXSEED:    The  1944  flaxseed  production  indicated  August  1  is  about'' half  the  size  of 
the  1943  crop  but  well  above  the  1933-42  average  production'.  of,  17,180 ,000 
bushels.     In  1943  most  of  the  ma joxiproducing  States  greatly  expanded -t^ieir  usual 
flax  plantings  and  produced  a  record  crop  of  52,008,000  bushels.     In  1944  unfavor- 
able weather  at  planting  time  and  expected  better  returns  for  alternative  crops 
resulted  in  a  general,  and  .drastic  cut  in  flax  acreage. 

The  indicated  yield  per  acre  on  August  1  of  B.6  bushels  is  unchanged  from 
that  of  a  month  earlier  and  compares  ^^rith  8.9  bushels^  for  the  1943  crop  and  7,7 
bushels  for  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.     In  California  harvest  was  co  115) let ed  in- 
all  but  one  small  area  by  August  1,    Considerable  *of  the  crop  is  now  harvested. in 
the  central  G-reat  Plains  States  and  some  early  fields  have  been  harvested  in  t.he 
l^kotas  and  Minnesota,    -Rust  damage  has  been  li^t.    There  are  some  complaints  of 
weedy  fields  in  Minnesota,  . but  in  general  the  flax  crop  in  tlie'  spring  wheat  area, 
has  yield  prospects  above  the  10-year  average.  -  •  . 

-BICE;    A  2  percent  decrease  in  rice  crop  prospects  occurred  diiring  July.  Production 
■    of  68,858,000  bushels  is  indicated  as  of  August  1,  1944.    This  v/ould  be  about 
2  percent  less  than  in  1943,  the  year  of.  gireatest  production  in  this  country,  but 
39  percent  above  the  1933-42  average. 

The  decline  in  prospects  was  greatest  in  Texias,  ^here  a  water' shortage  de- 
veloped in  areas  in  which  rice  acreage  had  been  expanded  greatly.     Much  acrea^ 
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which  had  "been  planted  late  was  gras^*    Saawet  is  «3p©cted  to  "become  general  in 
late  IxLgast,    In  L<mi'§iaEEka  liarvest  of  early  varieties  had  started  and  was  expected 
to  "be  general  "by  mid^jbigast.    Late  planted  fields  were  in  need  of  rain  hefore 
Au^st  15  to  relieve  the  threat  of  sale  in  irrigation  water.    Early  rice  was  yield- 
ing well^  but  prospects  as  a  whole  declined  sli^tly  owing  to  grass  in  the  late 
fields*    Sli^t  improvement  occurred  in  the  Arkansas  situation  where  fields  have 
been  dry  and  somewhat  weedy  most  of  the  season.    Eains  in  late  Jioly  relieved  a  more 
serious  threat.    OaXifornia  prospects  remained  favorable  and  the  crop  was  making 
good  progress  in  all  sections. • 

^arm  stocks  of  old  rice  in  the  southern  rice  area  on  Augast  1  are  estimated  at 
80,000  bushels,  compared  ^d.th  52,000  "bushels  a  year  "before  and  the  10-year  average 
of  121,000  bushels.    Hhe  strong  demand  and  good  prices  had  moved  most  rice  to  mar- 
ket, except  that  reserved  for  food.    California  farm  stocks  are  negligible. 

BUCKTOIAT;      The  production  of  huckwheat  on  August  1  is  estimated  at  9,045,000 
L  "bushels,  slightly  a"bove  last  year's  crop  and  about  29  percent  ahove 

the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.    This  production,  if  realized,  v/ouLd  "be  the  largest 
crop  since  1928. 

IThe  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  535,000  acres,  an  increase  of  6  percent  over 
the  505,000  acres  harvested  last  year  and  29  percent  over  the  10-year  average. 
Decreases  from  last  year  in  Kev;  York,  the  leading  "buckvAieat  producing  State,  v/ith 
4  percent  fewer  acres,  and  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ilichigan,  were  more  than  offset  "by 
an  increase  of  19  percent  in  Pennsylvania,  the  second  ranking  State,  and  76  percent 
in  I^innesota  vdaich  ranks  third.    In  "both  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota,  a  n-omher  of 
farmers  are  growing  "buckwheat  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

♦ 

The  indicated  yield  of  16,9  bushels  per  acre  is  0.6  husliels  "below  last  year  and  the 
same  as  the  IC-year  average.    For  the  second  year  in  succession,  planting  continued 
to  a  late  date  in  most  States,  and  "buckw^heat  is  nov/  at  various  stages  of  growth. 
In  New  York  growth  has  been  retarded  by  dry  v/eather  in  some  localities  while  in 
other  States  the  moisture  supply  has  been  ample.    Fertilizer  was  used  freely  and 
with  average  weather  from  now  on  until  harvest  average  yields  may  "be  expected.  The 
Pennsylvania  buckwheat  crop  needs  rain,  "but  on  the  whole  is  in  "better  than  average 
condition.    Yields  may  be  cut  sharply,  however,  "by  "blasting  of  the  "bloom  ov/ing  to 
dry  weather,  or  "by  early  frosts  "before  maturity.    The  indicated  yield  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  is  the  same  as  last  year  and  in  Michigan  it  is  1*0  bushel  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

3500MOOBITg    A  63,300-ton  "broomcom  crop  —  the  largest  since  1924  and  nearly  twice 
the  1942  crop  of  32,500  tons  —  was  indicated  on  the  "basis  of  growing 
conditions  and  acreage  remaining  fr)r  harvest  on  August  1  this  year.    If  this  large 
crop  is  realized,  the  1944  production  \^dll  exceed  "by  60  percent  the  10-year 

average  of  39,500  tons,  and  vdll  he' 29.  percent  above  the  1944  production 

S<ial* 

Hhe  near^record  production  this  year  is  attri"buted  to  the  operation  of  a  number  of 
uauBual  factors,  some  of  which  are  almost  vdthout  precedent  in  "broomGom-production 
history.    Prior  to  planting  time,  broomcorn  stocks  were  at  record  low  levels  and 
"there  was  little  choice  of  substitute  fibers.    In  order  to  insure  supplies,  manu- 
^BCturers  contracted-  for  large  acreages  of  "broomcom  directly  with  grov/ers,  in  some 
Cases  advancing  money  for  la"bor  and  seed',  especially  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  This 
musual  activity,  the  record  high  prices  received  by  growers  for  the  1943  crop,  and 
the  ceiling  prices  announced  for  1944  induced  farmers  to  plant  372,000  acres  which 
was  100,000  more  than  was  planted  a  j^ar  ago  hut  was  10  percent  short  of  the  I 
national  goal  of  414,000  acres. 
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Some  difficulty  in  obtainiiifr;  stands  was  experienced  by  growers  in  the 
yfestern  States,  and  more  acres  than  usual  were  replanted.    Together  with' the 
local  shortages  of  seed-,  and .  labor ,  this  made  it  particularly  difficult  to 
estimate  the  acreage  actually  remaining  for  harvest,  which  is  placed  at 
347,000  acres,  and  compares  with' 234, 000  acres  harvested  last  year  and  the 
10-year  average  of  295,000  acres.      Some  acreage  is  knov.m  to  have  been  planted 
in  6  or  more  States  that  usually  produce  little  or  no  broomcorn,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  Board  to  appraise  this  acreage  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  estimating  production  from  small  acreages  in  v^idely  scattered  areas, 
Broomcorn  made  good  growth  up  to  August  1  in  Colorado,  -Kansas,  and  Oklahoma, 
where  growers  reported  a  condition  of  95  percent,  94  perc.e-nt,     and  94  percent, 
respectively.    Conditions  in  Nev:  Mexico  and  Texas  have  improved  as  a  result 
of  rains  in  late  July  and  at  32  percent  each  reflected  spotted  rainfall  and  a 
need  for  additional  moisture  for  late  plantings.     In  the  States  v/est  of  the 
Mississijrpi  river,  yields  per  acre,  based  on  average    weathfer  influences  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  are  indicated  to  range  from.  32  5  pounds  in  New 
Mexico  to  375  pounds  in  Oklahoma,  and  average  higher  tnan  last  year  for  the 
entire  area.      In  Illinois  the  yield  of  590  pounds  is  5  pounds  smaller  than 
last  year.    The  average  for  all  States,  estimated  at  364  pounds  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  278  pounds  in  1943  and  is  1/3  larger  than  the  10-year  average  of 
273  pounds,'     Harvest  of  the  early  crop  in  South  Texas  was  about  completed 
by  August  1,  and  harvest  in  Oklahoma  was  well  under  way« 

TOBACCO;      A  tobacco  crop  of  1,616,498,000  pounds,  all  types  combined,  is  now 

indicated  on  the  basis  of  August  1  prospects.    This  is  about  9 
percent  more  than  was  indicated  on  July  1,  and  15  percent  above  last  year's 
crop.      The  10-year  (1933-42)  average  production  is  1,388,967,000  pounds.. 


I 


The  flue-cured  tobacco  crop,  as  a  result  of  a  phenomenal  recovei:y 
following  late  June  and  July  rainfall,  is  now  expected  to  reach  a  total  of 
984,150,000  pounds.     Should  such  a  crop  materialize,  this  year's  production 
of.  this  class  of  tobacco  would'be  the  second  largest  of  record,  exceeded 
onlyby*the  1939  crop  of  1,170,910,000  pounds.      Last  yearns  production  xvas 
788,532,000  pounds,  and  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  production  was 
783,042,000  pounds.    The  tropical  storm  the  night  of  August  1,  which  passed 
throiigh  the  Eastern  ,belt,  did  some  damage  but  actual  loss  will  probably  not 
be.  material. 

Both  dark  fired  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  prospects  declined  about  3 
percent  during  July  due  to  continued' la  ck  of  general  rainfall.    Dark  fired 
production  is  now  forecast  at  54,608,000  pounds,  the  smallest  crop  of  record, 
and  dark  air-cured  at  32,215,000  pounds. 

This  year's  hurley  tobacco  production  is  forecast  at  402,227,000  pounds, 
compared  with  390,004,000,  pounds  produced  last  year.      T'Thile  there  were  fairly 
good  local  rains  in  some  areas  during  July,  much  of  the  burley  belt  was  still 
s-uffering  on  August  1,  from,  lack  of"  rain.    Late  tobacco  is  now  at  a  stage  to 
respond  rapidly  to  needed  rainfall^ 

Maryland  tobacco  production  is  indicated  at  28,^12  5,000  pounds,  the  same 
as  forecast  on  July  1,  'com.p'ared  with  the  low  production  of  17,"604,000  pounds 
last  year.    Despite  dry  weather  the  crop  went  into  August  in  good  condition 
and  will  probably  show  muoh  improv^Hie-ht  as  a  result  of  the  rains  of  early 
A-ugust,  ,  '  . 

August  1  conditions  point  to  a  cigar  tobacco  production  of  114,993,000 
pounds,   com.pared  with  121,356,000  pour.de  indicated  on  July  1,  arid  108,798,000 
produced  last  year,'   The  present  forecast  by  classes  is,  fillers,  49,830,000 
pounds;  binders,  55,256,000;  and  wrappers,  9,907,000  pounds, 

zfm 
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SOTHElAl'S !     Indications  on  Aii^st  1  point  to  a  soybean  crop  of  178,558,000  "bushels. 

ahout  9  percent  less  than  the  195,762,000  bushels  produced  in  1943 
"but  more  than  2i  times  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  of  68,771,000  bushels, 

A  condition  of  77  percent  is  reported  as  ©f  August  1,  which  is  5  points 
less  than  on  August  1  last  year,  but  only  1  point  less  than  the  IC^year  average 
August _.l  c:6nditi<5n.    All  areas  of  the  country  growing  soybeans  report  a  lower 
condition  than  last  year  but  the  decline  is  most  severe  in  the  South  Central 
States.    The  heavy  prsducing  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  both  report  conditions 
belovr  last  year  but  above  the  10-year  average, 

^A  yield  of  16.5  bushels  per  acre  this  year  is  indicated  from  August  1 
conditions,  compared  vdth  18.1  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  yield 
of  17,1  bushels  per  acre.    Yields  are  running  below  last  year  in  nearly  all 
soybean  States,     In  Illinois  the  crop  looks  promising  in  most  of  the  State, 
but  the  drought  is  beginning  to  do  some  damage  in  the  southern  and  central  areas. 
The  crop  is  now  in  the  blossoming  and  early  poddir^-  stages  and  continued  drought 
would  result  in  material  deterioration,    A  yield  well  below  average  is  indicated 
for  Indiana,  with  the  drought  causing  consider p,ble  damage.     In  Ohio  the.  drought 
in  most  severe  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.    Plants  still  show  good 
color  but  are  short  and  seme  thin  stands  are  reported.     lov/a  has  prospects  of 
about  an  average  yield.    Rainfall  delayed  planting  in  part  of  that  Sta,te  and 
v/ith  the  planting  dates  extending  ever  a  longer  period  of  time  a  larger 
percentage  than  previously  expectcvd  may  be  harvested  for  hay  instead  of  for 
beans. 

COl'/PSAS:    'The  August  1  condition  pf  covrpeas,  at  67  percent,  is  6  points  below 

the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  and  is  also  6  points  below  the  August  1 
condition  last  year.     Late  plantings,  poor  stands,  and  varying  degrees  of  drought 
have  a,dversely  affected  the  condition  in  most  of  the  cov;pea  producing  States, 

On  the  western  fringe  of  the  covrpea.  area,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  report 
better  than  average  conditions  while  on  the  eastern  coast  the  condition  in  "both 
North  and  South  Carolina  is  reported  1  point  above  average.     In  all  other 
States  v/ith  the  exception  of  Few  Jersey,  v,'here  only  a  small  acrea.ge  is  §rown, 
the  condition  is  belov/  both  last  yeaj-  and  the  10-year  (1933-42)  a,vera^e» 

PB/iITl^Sg    Acreage  of  peanuts  to  be  harvested  for  picking  and  threshing  is_ 

indicated  at  3,434,000  acres,  on  the  basis  of  intentions  of  ^prowers 
on  Ai;-gust  1.    This  is  about  5  percent  belov/  the  acreage  b-arvested  in  1943, 
The  declines  are  larger  in  the  States  which  normally  produce  fev/  commercial 
peanuts,     Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  showed  declines  ranging 
from  3'6  to  48  percent.     In  C-e©rgia,  Florida  and  Oklahoma  some  increases  took 
place;  .    "      '  .  . 

Based  on  the  acreage  intended  for  picking  and  threshing,  and  vrith  average 
v/eather  for  the  rem-ainder  of  the  season,  production  prospects  on  a\v.gust  1  are 
for  a  total  of  2,331,895,000  pounds  compared  v;ith  2,199,960,000  pounds  in  1943. 

Light  rairifall  during  July  v^as  favorable  for  peanuts  in  the  Virginia-^ 
Carolina  area,  where  fields  are  relatively  free  of  grass  and  in  a,  satisfactory 
grov/ing  condition.     Stands  are  belov/  average  in  some  localities.     In  Georgia  • 
and  Alabama  the  early  planted  fields,  vrhile  in  healthy  condition,  did  not  have 
as  much  moisture  as  needed  for  "pegging,"    The  late  planted  fields  m-ade  good 
progress  and  were  "laid  by"  in  good  condition.    Peanuts  are  being  dug  in 
South  Te>:^s  and  a  few  fields  of  Spanish  peanuts  in  the  southeastern  area  are 
being  put  on  stakes, •  •       -  ■ 
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DRY  BEANS;    A  194.4  dry  bean  crop  of  19,754,000  bags  (of  100  pounds  each,  imcleaned) 

is  indicated  by  reports  from  bean  growers  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  crop  on  Augustl.  Such  a  crop  v>rould  be  the  third  to  exceed  19  million  bags  and 
would  be  only  6.5  percent  less  than  the  recoTd  crop  of  21,123,000  bags  harvested  in 
1943.  The  average  production  for  the  10  years,  1933-42,  was  15,133,000  bags.  On 
.August  1  the  reported  condition  v/as  84  percent  for  the  United  States,  which  was  8 
points  above  the  10-year  average,  August  condition  was  near  or  above  average  in 
all  States, 

In  New  York  some  beans  v;ere  planted  in  July  and  on  August  1  conditions  varied 
widely  tetween  fields  but  on  the  whole  the  situation  was  better  than  a  month  earlier* 
On  the  first  of  August  the  bean  fields  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  and  in  The  Thumb  in 
Michigan  were  in  very  good  condition  with  most  fields  just  beginning  to  vine  and 
blossom,  and  growers*  reports  as  of  that  date  indicate  a  crop  of  5,940,000  bags  for 
the  States,    A  heat  wave  early  in  August  caught  many  Michigan  bean  fields  at  a  cri- 
tical period  but  it  has  been  followed  by  several  days  of  cooler  weather  and  the  ex- 
tent of  dam.age,   i'f  any,  has  not  yet  been  determined, 

Gre^it  Northern  beans   in  western  Nebraska  were  injured  by  hailstorms  early  in 
July  and  the  outcome  there  is  rather  uncertain.     No  more  than  the  usual  storm  losses 
are  reported  from  V/'yoming,     In  southern  Idaho  the  bean  crop  is  making  fair  progress 
but  there  xms  considerable  late  planting  which  increases  danger  from  ea.rly  frosts. 
In  northern  Idaho,  beans  have  suffered  from,  dry  warm  v/eather  in  July. 

The  situaision  is  quite  spotted  in  Colorado  depending  largely  on  the  water 
supply  for  individual  fields.     In  New  Mexico  showers  in  July  helped  the  bean  crop 
but  August  is*  usually    the  critical  month.     The  1  ima  bean  prospects  in  California 
are  lower    than  a  month  ago,  and  the  estimated  production  of  other  beans  also  is 
reduced  bringing  the  California  total  dcyvm  to  4,8  56,000  bags. 

DRY  PEAS ;    The  United  States  crop  of  dry'field  peas  (not   cowpeas)  now  being  harvest- 
ed is  expected  to  be  about  9,226,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each,  uncleaned. 
This  is  nearly  600,000  bags  less  than  the  July  1  forecast  and  1,644,000  bags  less 
than  the  1943  crop,.    In  the  three  northwestern  States  -  '.'Washington,  Oregon  and 
Idaho  -  Y:here  nine -tenths  of  this  crop  i*s  now  gro;vn,  the  yield  was  good  on  early 
fields  but  later  plantings  suffered  from,  dry  weather  and  in  some  cases  pods  failed 
to     fill«    Yields  are  generally  quite  good  on  irrigated  fields  in  southern  Idaho 
and  Montana, 

SUGAR  BESTS :     Production  of  sugar  beets  in  1944,  based  on  the  August  1  condition  of 

the  crop,  is  indicated  at  7,303,000  tons  v/hich  is  1,0  percent  m^ore 
than  was  estim.ated  a  month  earlier  and  about  12.0  percent  abovi  the  6,  522,000  tons 
produced  in  1943,     However,  the  1944  crop  will  be  about  a  fourth  smaller  than  the 
1933-42  average  of  10,094,000  tons,   largely  because  of  the -relatively  Ioy;  acreage 
planted. 

In  California,  'Colorado  and  most  of  the  other  western  States  except  Utah 
growing  conditions  in  July  were  about  average  and  the  August  1  production  estimates 
.as  a  result  are  unchanged"  from  those  made  a  month  earlier.     In  Utah  favorable  grow- 
ing conditions  caused  an  increase  of  about  51,000  tons  over  the  estimate  of  a  month 
earlier  and  a  gain  of  64,000  tons  was  indicated  in  LEchigan.     The  Ohio  crop  prospect 
declined  somewhat  and  is  reported  to  be  spotted  as  a  result  of  late  p lanting  and 
drought.  \  . -  , 


The  August  1  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  the  United  States  7;as  indicated  at 
12.2  tons  compared  v/ith   12.1   tons  on  July  1,  with  11.9  tons  in  1943  and  with  the 
1933-42  average  of 11. 8  tons. 
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COMIIERCIAL  APPLES;    Production  of  apples  in  commercial  areas  is  indicated  "by 

August  1  condition  to  "be  125,643,000  iDUsiiels  which  is  41  per- 
cent greater  than  the  very  short  crop  of  89,050,000  "bushels  produced  in  1943,  2 
percent  less  than  the  128,273,000  "bushel  crop  of  1942  and  3  percent  more  than  the 
9-year  (1934-42)  average*    During  July,  production  prospects  improved  ahout 
3  percent* 

Prospective  production  is  greater  than  last  year  in  all  regions  —  the  North 
Atlantic  total  of  37,593,000  "bushels  is  43  percent  greater;  the  South  Atlantic,  of 
23,391,000  Dushels  is  146  percent  greater;  the  Central  States,  of  20,458,000 
"bushels,  32  percent;  and  the  "I'lestern  States  total  of  44,201,000  "bushels  is  17  per- 
cent greater  than  the  1943  crop. 

The  size  and  distri"bution  by  areas  and  States  of  the  prospective  1944  apple 
crop  is  similar  to  the  1942  crop.    However,  in  1942,  a"bout  7  percent  or  7,478,000 
"bushels  were  not  harvested  on  account  of  scarcity  of  harvest  la"bor  and  in  addition 
1,333,000  "bushels  were  not  utilized  "because  of  abnormal  cullage,    Por  the  short 
1943  crop  quantities  produced  "but  not  harvested  or  not  utilized  because  of  excess 
cullage  v;ere  too  small  to  estimate,    A  comparison  of  the  estimated  1944  total 
apple  production  in  commercial  areas  vdth  the  production  actually  harvested  and 
utilized  in  1942  shov;s  this  year's  crop  for  the  United  States  to  be  5  percent  more, 
the  North  Atlantic  region  2  percent  more,  the  South  Atlantic  region  12  percent  more, 
the  Central  States  10  percent  less,  and  the  West  14  percent  more.    This  comparison 
for  leading  States  shows;  Washington  11  percent  more,  Nev;  York  4  percent  more 
Virginia  9  percent  more,  Pennsylvania  14  percent  more,  and  Michigan  1  percent  less. 
In  1942,  sales  from  farms  totaled  112,947,000  bushels  of  which  77,888,000  bushels 
were  sold  for  fresh  fruit  use  and  35,059,000  bushels  for  processing*    This  was 
the  largest  quantity  processed  in  the  lO-j'-ear  period  1934  to  1943,     If  the  entire 
production  that  was  forecast  August  1  is  harvested  and  completely  utilised,  1944 
crop  sales  from  farms  v/ill  be  about  119  million  bushels  in  comparison  with  84 
million  in  1943  and  113  million  in  1942, 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Region  prospects  are  variable  but  more  promising 
than  on  July  1,     Indicated  production  is  higher  than  average  for  all  States  in 
the  region  except  ■\rermont  and  New  Jersey,    Throughout  the  region  insect  and 
disease  damage  has  been  r elatively  light  this  season.    Weather  conditions  have 
been  favorable  for  the  control  of  scab.     In  Nevr  York  the  commercial  apple  crop  is 
estimated  at  18,090,000  bushels  —  33  percent  above  1943  and  12  percent  above  the 
9-year  (1934-42)  average.     Larger  crops  than  last  season  are  expected- in  all 
commercial  areas  except  the  Champlain  "Valley,  with  the  Hudson  "Valley  prospective 
production  about  3/4  greater  than  in  1943  and  v/estern  New  York  about  l/5  larger. 
The  drj  weather  in  New  Jersey  apparently  has  not  affected  the  apple  crop  appre-  , 
ciably,  although  additional  rains  would  help  to  fill  out  sizes  and  perhaps  stop 
some  of  the  "dropping,"    Picking  of  the  early  varieties  was  underway  during  July, 
The  Pennsylvania  commercial  apple  crop  ^^ras  indicated  on  August  1  at  10,400,000 
bushels        about  tv;ice  as  large  as  the  short  crop  last  year,  about  the  same  size 
as  the  1942  crop,  and  about  14  percent  larger  than  average.    Early ^ples  sized 
well  and  were  being  harvested  by  the  first  of  August,    Pall  and  winter . varieties 
need  rain,  particularly  in  the  important  Adams-Pranklin-York  and  Berks— Lehigh  areas. 

In  the  Central  States,  prospects  declined  slightly  during  July,  although 
the  outlook  in  Indiana  and  Missouri  improved  somev/hat.     The  Ohio  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  5,561,000  bushels  —  over  2  l/4  times  as  large  ^s  last  year  and  7  percent 
above  average  but  13  percent  less  than  the  1942  crop,    Ohio  apples  were  severely 
damaged  by  hail  in  localized  areas  "but  the  crop  as  a  whole  was  not  seriously 
affected*    Indiana  apple  orchards  have  been  v/ell  cared  for.     The  dry  weather  has 
permitted  spray  material  to  cling  longer  and  there  has  been  sufficient  moisture 
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in  the  subsoil  for  apple  trees.     In  Illinois,  ample  subsoil  moisture  has  carried 
the  trees  through  the  dry  spell  of  June  and  July.    Hail  and  wind,  caused  some 
damage  to  apples  in  southwestern  counties.    Rains  will- be  needed  in. August  to 
maintain  present 'pros pe cts .     Production  of  Michigan  apples  is  now  estimated  at 
7,800,900  bushels  compared  v.^ith  5,888,000  bushels  last  year  and  7,881,000,  the 
average .production,   -Most  of  the  commercial  fruit  areas  have  had  a  fairly  good 
supply  of  moisture  thus  far.    Summer  apples  have  been  moving  in  good  volume  to  the 
Benton  Harbor  market.    Wealthies  mil  be  the  next  important  variety  to  be  harvested^ 

Prospects  Improved  during  July  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  as  a  whole  and 
in  all  States  of  the  region  except  West  Virginia,  where  dry  weather  reduced  the 
prospective  crop,  particularly    of  "Yorks"..*    The  Virginia  crop  is  n5w  estimjated  at 
14,040,000  bushels  compared  with  5, 590,000'  bushels  in  1943,  with  14,094,000  in 
1942  and  with  11,493,000  bushels,  the  9-;year  (1934-42)  average.    Conditions  are 
good  in  nearly  all  commercial  apple  area?,  of  the  State  although  quality  prospe'cts 
appear  to  be  better  from  Albemarle  south.-. 

In  the  Y/e stern  Region  the  outlook  for  apples  improyed  during  July  in 
vVashington,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Oregon  and  was  uncha.nged  in  Colorado,  Utah,' 
and  California,    Washington  expects  a  commer.cial  apple  crop  of  29,304,000  bushels 
which    if      realized  wilT  be  the  largest  production  since  1335,     Last  year  the  -crop 
amounted  to  23,000,000  bushels  and  the- average  is  27,939,000  bushels.  Above- 
average  crops  are  in  prospect  for  all  sections  except  the  Lov;er  Naches  Valley 
of  the  Yakima  area  and  the  Peshasten-Leavenwor th  section  of  the  Yfenatchee  area. 
Production  for  all  Varieties  is  up' from  a  year  ago  with  probably  the  least  in- 
crease for  Winesaps  pnd  Standard  Delicious.,        Belovz-normal  temperatures  and 
cool  nights  through  the  first  i'aif  of  July  v/ere  very  favorable  for  development 
and  sizing  of  Washington  apples.     Several  days,  of  over  100-degree  temperatures 
the  latter  half  of  the  month  threatened  to  check  grov/th,  but  to  August  1  the-^^rop 
had  sized  better  than  in  any  recent  year,    A  little  scalding,  has  occurred  in  ex- 
posed areas,    Winds  in  July  were  frequent  an^  made  it  difficult  to  get  a  perfect 
spray  coverage,    ^   As  a  result,  late,  worm  damage  may  be  heavier  than_  in  the  last 
2  years.    To  date  the  apple  crop  is.  very  clean  and  damage  from  both  pests  and 
disease  is  light Thinning  was  satisfactorily  completed  during  July,  Prospective 
comm.ercial"  apple  production  in  Oregon  amounts  to  3,176,000  bushels  which  is  18 
percent  more  than  produced  last  year,  but  1  percent  less  than  average.  Apples 
are  in  good  condition  in  nearly  all  commercial  areas  of  the  State,.  The 
California  commercial  apple  crop  is 'placed  at  6,195,000  bushels  v/hich  is  29 
percent  less-  than' last  year  and  17  percent  less  than  average,  Gravenstein 
harvest  got  under  v;ay  during  the  last  vreek  of  July,  ,  ) 

Production  by  Varieties",  A  .  supplementar  report  giving  preliminary  estim.ates  of 
production  by  varieties  in  the  four  main  Regions  will  be  released  on  August  11, 

PEACHES ;      The  1944  peach  crop  now  estimated  at  71,316,000  bushels  is  3  percent 

'above  the  July  1  estim.ate,  69  percent  larger  than  the  short  1943 
crop  of  42,180,000  bushels  and  24  percent  above  the-  10-^-ar  (1933-42)  crop  of 
57,618,000  bushels. 

The  10  Southern  States- —  principal  sources  of  pe^aches  in  the'  east  during 
July  —  produced  larger  crops  than- indicated  on  July  I,  -     !r he  August  1  estimate 
for  this  area  of  .17,045,000  bushels  cor.pafes  vfith  a  July' forecast  •  of  15,339,000 
bushels,   5,378,000  bushels  in  1943  and  19,591,000  bushels  in  1942,  Carlot 
movement  is  about  over-from  Georgia,  the  Sand  Hills  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Ridge 
area  in  South  Carolina,      Shipments  should  continue  during  the'  first  half  of 
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6f  AQgrist"froir?ther'Spartant>urg.^area  of  South  Carolina  and  from  minor  areas  of 
North  Carolina,     In  Arkansas  the  peak  of  harvest  in  the  Nashville-Highland  area 
occurred  about  August  1-2  and  in  the  Clarksville  area  ahout  August  7, 

The  Virginia  crop  at  1,950,000  "bushels  compares  with  172  ,000  in .  1943^  1  33 &, 000 
■faushels  in  1942-and  the  10-year  average  of  1^87,000.    The  Cro^et  area  x/ith  peak 
movement  expected  atout  aid-August  showed.  Some  decline  since  July  1  "but  was  offset 
"by  some  improvement  in  the  Timterville  tod  Winchester  area$»    Picking  of: West 
Virginia  Elhertas  starts  ahout  August  10  v/ith  peak  movement  about  mj.d-August* 
Peaches  irom  Nev;  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  should  be  in  fair  volume- thrdughout 
August  with  the  crop  in  these  3  states  combined  indicated  at  2,436,000  bushels  this 
year,  1,232,000  last  year,  and  1,734,000,  the  10-year  average. 

In  the  mid-West  peaches  will  move  to  market  in  good  volume  during  August, 
The  Illinois  crop  at  1,386,000  bushels  compares  with  400,000  last  year  and  the  10- 
year  p.verage  of  1,334,000.     Shipments  of  early  varieties  occurred  tiiroughout  July 
and  indications  point  to  the  peak  movement  of  the  main  late  crop  of  Elbertas  about 
August  15  in  the  Carbondale-metropolis  area  and  about  August  20  in  the 
C^ntralia,  district.    Production  in  Michigan  is  placed  at  3,600,000  bushels  this 
year,  1,452,000  last  year  and  2,185,000,  the  10-year  average.    Harvest  of 
Elbertas  is  not  expected  to  start  until  after  August  20  and  reach  peak  production 
ax*ound  September  1,  .        •  • 

In  the  Northeast,  large  crops  are  in  prospect,    Pennsylvania,  with 
1,909,000  bushels,  is  62  percent  above  last  year  and  17  percent  above  average. 
Although  dry  weather  has  retarded  sizing,  no  reduction  in  forecast  from  July  1 
is  indicated.    Peak  of  Elberta  harvest  is  expected  the  last  week  in  August  and 
the  first. week  in  September,     The  New  York  crop  is  indicated  to  be  1,892,000 
bushels  — •  6  percent  above  the  July  1  foreca,st  and  38  percent  above  average. 
Volume  marketings  ^-dll  occur  in  September,  • 

In  the  West,  prospective  supplies  of  peaches  are  large  a.gain  this  year  with 
record  crops  indicated  in  Colorado,   (2,112,000  bushels)  Washington  (2,576,000)  ^ 
and  Oregon  (606,000).     In  Colorado,  Delta  County  (which  usually  has  from  20-25 
pe?*cent  of  the  crop)  has  an  unusually  large  production  this  year,  in  shaip 
contrast  vath  last  year's  short  crop.    Mesa  County'  (usually  75-80  percent  of 
the  crop)  is  moderateiy  short  of  last  year's  total.    Volume  movement  from  Mesa 
County  is  expected  from  August  25  to  September  2  and  from  Delta  County  from 
September  5  to  15,     In  Washington,  early  varieties  are  now  moving  to  market  and 
unless  continued  hot  v/eather  brings  on  too  rapid  maturity,  the  main  harvest 
of  la.te  voxieties  is  expected  to  begin  the  third  week  of  August,  or  about  the 
same  time  p,s  last  year,  and  continue  through  the  first  part  of  September. ^  In 
Oregon,  early  varieties  v/ere  on  the  market  the  second  hp.lf  of  July  but 
harvesting  will  not  become  general  until  after  the  middle  of  August.  Utah 
peach  production,  indicated  at  750,000  bushels,  compares  vrith  the  record  1943 
cr0p  of  846,000  bushels.    All  of, the.  Utah  Dixie  crop  will  move  in  August  but 
harvest  of  main  varieties  in  the  Utah  and  Salt  lake  basins  will  start  in  late  • 
August  and  probably  reach  peak  around  September  10, 

The  California  crop  is  forecast  the  same  as  on  July  1,  at  30,336,000  bushels 
total,  of  which  18,793,000  bushels  are  Clingstones  and  11,543,000 ' bushels  are 
Freestones,    The  1943  crop  vras  25,210,000  bushels  total  —  14,585,000  Clings  and 
10,625,000  Freestones,     The  main  crop  of  Freestones  is  being  harvested.  Fruit 
is  being  cut  for  drying  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  fresh  fruit  shipments  are 
going  to  markets.     The  harvest  of  Clingstones  is  starting  late  with  canneries 
beginning  operations  on  Tuscans  about  August  7  to  be  followed  immediately  by 
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mid— suininer  varieties.    The  large  crop  will  tax  facilities  for  processing,  especially 
if  hot  weather  should  hasten  maturity.    An  musually  large  tonnage  of  number  2^  s 
is  in  prospect  on  account  of  defective  fruit  res-alting  from  April  hail  injury 
especially  in  Sutter  and  Yu'ba  Counties, 

PBARS;    Conditions  on  August  1'  indicated  a  pear  crop  of  28,410,000  "bushels  —  16 

percent  a'bove  the  1943  crop  of  24,585,000  "bushels  "but  1  percejat  less  than 
the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  production  of  28,559,000  "bashels. 

Conditions  in  the  Uorth  Atlantic  Region  improved  during  Jul-y  and  on  AuguLst  1  a"bout 
an  average  crop  of  1,866,000  "bushels  was  in  prospects    If  realized  this  will  "be 
a"bout  2-1/4  times  as  large  as  the  short  1943  production  "but  6  percent  less  than  the 
large  1942  crop,    Hew  York  expects  a  crop)  of  1,206,000  "bushels  compared  with 

-  528,000  in  1943,  with  1,241,000  hushels  in  1942  and  with  1,117,000  hushels,  the 
10-year  average.    Conditions  are  liniformly  good  in  all  important  pear  areas  of  the 
State.    Prospects  inrproved  also  in  the. South  Atlantic  States  diuring  July  and  a  crop 

-  of  1,706,000  "bushels  is  now  indicated  for  this  region,  compared  with  only  421,000 
"busiiels  harvested  last  year  and  1,491,000  hushels,  the  IC-year  average. 

■Total  indicated  production  for  ^he*  Central  States,  at  4,315,000  bushels,  is  about 
tvdce  as  large  as  last  yearns  crop  of  2,147,000  "bushele,  "but  sharply  less  than 
average  and  much  below  the  large  crop  of  1942, 

Prospective  production  of  all-  pears  in  the  V7est,  at  20,523,000  bushels,  is  about 
3  percent  less  than  last  year,  3  percent  less  than  1942,  ajid  slightly  more  than 
average*    Sharp  increases  over  last  year  in  Washington  and  Oregon  were  more  than 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  California, 

■  In  the  Pacific  Coast  Stq,tes,'  the  Bd,rtlett  "crop  improved  d-'oring  JuLy  in  Oregon  and 
California  and  remained the ,  same  in  Washington.    Bartlett  production  in  these  three 
States  is  now  estimated  at  14,785,000  bushels,  an  increase  ".f  3  percent  over  the 
July  1  estimate.    Production  in  1943  was  16,585,000  bushels  and  the  lO-^year  average 
v:as  14,272,000  bushels,.  Washington  Bartlett  production  is  estimated  at  5,888,000 

•bushels,  Oregon  at  1,771,000  bushels  and  California  at  7,126,000  bushels,  compared 
with  3,906,000  bushels,  1,386,000  bushels,  and  11,293,000  bushels  respectively  for 
1943.    Harvest  of  Bartletts  in  Washington  \i±ll  start  about  August  15,  and  will.be 
heavj'  by  the  latter  part  of  August  and  dijring  the  first  part'  of  September.  The 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  sizing  and  the  crop  is  very  "clean".    In  Oregon,  a 
heavy  Bartlett  crop  is  expected  from  the  Rogue  River  Valley  and  a  very  heavy  crop 
from  the  Kood  River  Valley.    Harvest  is  expected  to  start  in  the  Rogae  River 
Valley  about  August  15.  ,  California  v/eather  during-jAily i was  favorable-  .for  pears, 
Bartletts,  however,  are  not  maturing  to  as  large  an  average  fruit  size  as  in  some 
recent  years,    Out-of-State  shipments  have  been  declining  since  the  third  we.ek  in 
July  ar.d  more  fruit  has  b^en  going  to  canneries.        ^'  . 

Pears  other  than  Bartletts  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  are  estimated  at  5,238,000 
bp.shelB-  compared  v;ith  4,041,000  bushels  in  1943  and  5,314,000  busliels,  the  10-year 
average... -In  V/ashington,  harvest  of  early  fall  varieties  w3.ll  -start  the  latter 
part  of y August  but  harvest  of  the  principal  fall  and  winter  varieties  vdll  not  be 
heavy  until  ■  the  second  v/eek  in  September  and  will  continue  -until  the  first  of  October; 
All  varieti£"s  have  sugood- set  of  fruit  buf  Gondco-andwBosCwaro-hoavier  than  D'Anjou 
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In  the  Medford  area  of  Oregon  the  Bosc  and  Anjou  crops  are  indicated  considerahly 
larger  than  last  year.    In  the  Hood  River  Valley  pears  other  than  Bartletts  are 
indicated  to  be  a  much  larger  crop  than  in  1943  with  D'Anjous  and  Bosc  the  main 
varieties,  showing  approximately  the  same  rate  of  increase.     The  set  of  fruit 
of  fall  and  winter  pears  in  California  is  somewhat  uneven;  of  Bartletts  "better 
than  average, 

GRAPES:  Production  prospects  for  grapes  continued  favorable  during  July.  A 

crop  of  2,722,150  tons  is  indicated  on  August  1  compared  with  the 
2,972,900  tons  produced  last  year  and  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  production 
of  2,371,410  tons.    This  is  the  second  largest  crop  on  record,  being  surpassed 
only  by  the  crop  of  1943,  * 

The  estimated  total  California  crop  is  2,492,000  tons,  which  is  comprised 
of  548,000  tons  of  wine  grapes,  494,000  tons  of  table  varieties  and  1,450,000 
tons  of  raisin  grapes.    Last  year  California  produced  a  record  crop  of  2,789,000 
tons  of  grapes,  comprised  of  575,000  tons  of  wine  varieties  553,000  tons  of  table 
varieties  and  1,661,000  tons  of  raisin  grapes.    The  10-year  (1933-42)  average 
production  is  2,143,800  tons  of  all  grapes, 522, 700  tons  of  wine  grapes,  387,600 
tons  of  table  grapes  and  1,233,500  tons  of  raisin  varieties.     Conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia during  July  were  especially  satisfactory  for  grapes. 

New  York  expects  a  crop  of  61,600  tons  this  year  —  57  percent  larger 
than  last  year  but  1  percent  less  than  average.    All  areas  have  at  least  a 
fair  crop  this  season.     Condition  of  Concords  is  slightly  better  than  for  other 
•  -  important  varieties*    A  larger  than  average  crop  is  still  in  prospect  in  "Penn- 
sylvania, where  vineyards  reflect  exceptionally  good  care.    Ohio  prospects  de- 
clined from  last  month  because  of  dry  weather,  but  conditions  continue  good  and 
the  outlook  is  for  about  an  average  crop.    The  Michigan  or«p  was  damaged  by  win- 
ter freezes  and  a  smaller  than  average  crop  is  in  prospect.    The  outlook  improved 
somewhat  in  Washington  and  a  record  crop  is  expecte'd, 

CITRUS  FRUITS;     The  August  1  condition  of  all  United  States  oranges  from  the 

1944  bloom  (1944-45  crop)  averaged  79  percent.     Condition  of 
oranges  on  August  1,  1943  was  77,  and  72  is  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average. 
G-rapefruit  condition  at  75  compares  with  60  last  year  and  63,  the  10-year 
average. 

Prospects  in  Florida  continue  favorable  for  an  excellent  crop,    July  ^ 
rainfall  was  ample  throughout  the  citrus  belt  and  the  trees  are  carrying  a 
^ood  set  of  fruit.    The  August  1  condition  of  oranges  was  77  percent  of  normal, 
5  points  above  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  average.     The  grapefruit  condition 
at  72  percent  compares . with  57  last  year  and  the  average  of  63  percent,  Tan- 
gerines are  reported  at  79  percent  this  year,  33  points  above  August  1,  1943 
and  18  points  above  the  10-year  average. 

In  California,  July  vas  favorable  for  the  new  crop  (1944-45)  of  citrus. 
In  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  "Valleys,  shedding  has  been  about  normal  while 
in  the  coastal  areas  temperatures  have  been  relatively  cool  and  no  abrupt  summer 
shedding  has  yet  occurred.     Condition  of  navel  oranges  on  August  1  was  72  percent 
of  normal  this  year,  12  points  below  last  year  and  2  points  below  two  years  ago. 
Condition  of  Valencia  oranges  was  84  percent  this  year  and  77  last.  Condition 
of  grapefruit  v;as  79  percent  this  year  and  81  percent  last  year.     Condition  of 
lemons  was  77  percent  compared  with  79  a  year  ago  and  75  two  years  ago. 
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Texas  citrus  trees  and  fruit  are  generally  in  good  condition  "but  development  of  fruit 
was  slow  during  the  latter  half  of  July  "because  of  high  temperatures  and  deficient 
rainfall.    A  shortage  of  irrigation  water  is  developing  and  may  "become  seri<ius. .  The 
August  1  condition  of  grapefruit  was  79  percent  this  year,  57  last  year  and  §7  two 
years  ago.    Oranges  v/ere  reported  at  82  percent       8  points  a"bove  a  year  ago^  and 
10  points  ahove  two  years  ago.  In  Arizona,  prospects  for  grapefruit  are  less  favor- 
"alDle  than  a  year  ago  v/ith  condition  reported  78  percent  this  year,  85  last  year, and 
tYie  ten. :^ekt~-^:mra&& cof  JIZ*  The  August  1  condition  of  oranges  at  83  percent  is  the, 
same  as  a  year  ago  and  11  points  a"bove  average,    "Valencia  oranges  have  a  heavy  set 
of  fruit  v;hile  navels  are  relatively  light, 

fotal  United  States'  orange  production  (excluding  tangerines)  from  the  "bloom  of  1943 
is  estimated  at  101., 816,000  "boxes,  compared  with  85,116,000  "boxes  produced  from  the 
"bloom  of  1942,    California  Valencias,  which  are  the  only  oranges  left  for  harvest, 
are  placed  at  "30,400,000  "boxes  which  compares  with  the  30,055,000  "box  crop  grown  in 

1942-  43,    The  total  grapefruit  crop  for  1943-44  is  estimated  at  55,510,000  iDOxes, 
The  1942-43  crop  amounted  to  50,481,000  "boxes.    California  lemon  production  for 

1943-  44  is  placed  at  11,730,000  boxes,  compared  with  the  1942-43  crop  of  14,940,000 
"boxes,  and  the  1941-42  crop  of  11,720,000  "boxes* 

PRUNES  MP  PLin^S;  » production  of  plums  in  California  is  estimated  at  73,000  tons 

compared  with  76,000  in  1943  and  64,300,  the  10-year  (1933-42) 
average.    Most  of  the  shipments  of  California  plums  are  coming  from  the  foothill 
areas  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,    Severe  hail  injury  in  April,  especially  in  Placer 
County,  has  increased  cullage  and  reduced  shipments.    In  Michigan,  conditions  were 
favorable  during  July  for  development  of  plums,  ?Jid  production  is  now  estimated  at 
5,200  tons.    The  July  1  forecast  was  6,000,  the  1943  crop  3,400,  and  the  10-year 
average,  5,040  tons. 

Prospective  production  of  California  dried  -prunes  is  indicated  at  163,000  tons  — 
17  percent  less  than  the  196,000  tons  produced  in  1943  and  16  percent  less  than  the 
10-year  (1933-42)  average  of  195,200  tons.    Total  production  of  California  prunes 
("both  standard  and  su"bstandard)  in  1944  is  indicated  to  "be  the  smallest  since  the 
very  short  crop  of  1929,    Prunes  have  sized  well  and  total  production  prospects 
improved  3,000  tons  during  July,    However,  quality  deteriorated  the  last  half  of  the 
inonth.    In  many  areas  of  the  State  prunes  have  cracked  on  the  trees  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  usual.    This  condition  has  "been  associated  with  warm  days  and  unusually 
cool  nights,    A  survey  of  growers  around  the  first  of  August  indicated  that  the  per- 
centage of  su"b standard  prunes  would  "be  much  greater  than  in  1942  and  1943  and  con- 
siderably above  average.    If  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  about  as  estimated  by 
grov/ers  the  tonnage  of  standard  grades  will  be  somewhat  less  than  in  1940  and  1941 
when  the  percentage  of  substandard  grades  was  high. 

In  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  total  production  of  t) runes  for  all  -purposes  is 
placed  at  101,100  tons  (fresh  basis)  compared  with  135,500  tons  in  1943  and  the 
10-year  (1933-42)  average  of  142,600  tons.    During  July  prospects  improved  in  all 
three  States,    In  Eastern  Washington  the  moin  harvest  should  start  the  fourth  week 
in  August  with  harvesting  heavy  the  first  half  of  September,    Harvest  of  the  light 
crop  of  Western  Washington  prunes  is  expected  the  first  three  weeks  in  September, 
?.ainy  weather  at  pollination  time  resulted  in  a  light  set  in  Clark  County.    The  crop 
is  sizing  well.    In  Eastern  Oregon  a  rather  heavy  drop  is  reported  in  many  orchards 
but  the  cr<lp  is  developing  with  sizes  larger  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year.  The 
Western  Oregon  crop  is  variable  with  prospects  very  light  in  Douglas,  Lane,  linn, 
and  Marion  counties,  but.  somewhat  better  in  Polk,  Washington  and  Yamhill  counties 
v/here  the  upland  orchards  have  fair  to  good  crops. 
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ALICTDS,  FILBERTS  AITD  V/AIJTUIS;    The  California  almond  crop  is  indicated  to  be  slight 

ly  smaller  than  reported  on  July  1,  Prospective 
production  for  1944  is  now  estimated  at  20,700  tons,  coropared  v/ith  16,000  tons  in 
1943,  and  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  of  13,390  tons.     Harvest  of  the  early  pro- 
ducing almond  varieties  is  expected  to  begin  during  late  August,  "but  the  crop  is 
somewhat  late  and  the  main  harvest  will  occur  during  September  and  October* 

Prospective  production  of  filberts  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  estimated  at 
6,860  tons  —  2  percent  smaller  than  the  1943  crop  but  nearly  2-1/2  times  as  large 
as  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.     In  Vfashington,  prospects  declined  during  J-aly  as 
the  result  of  high  temperatures  and  a  deficiency  of  rainfall,    A  heavy  windstorm  in 
the  south\7estem  counties  further  reduced  the  crop  to  some  extent.    Harvest  of 
Washington  filberts  is  expected  to  start  the  latter  part  of  September,    The  Oregon 
filbert  crop,  estimated  at  6,000  tons,  is  only  3  percent  smaller  than  the  record 
crop  of  1943,    Prospects  improved  materially  in  that  State  during  July.    Harvest  is 
expected  to  be  a  little  earlier  than  last  season. 

Walnut  production  in  California  and  Oregon,  based  on  the  August  1  condition, 
is  estimated  at  72;100  tons,  the  highest  of  record.    Production  in  1943  v/as  63,300 
tons  and  the  10-year  average  was  54,650  tons.     In  California,  growing  conditions 
during  July  continued  favorable  for  the  development  of  walnuts  and^large  crops  are 
in  prospect  in  nearly  all  important  producing  areas.     Oregon  v/-alnut'  groves  are  in 
very  good  condition.    There  has  been  some  blight  damage  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
serious  as  last  year.     Indications  are  that  h-arvest  of  Oregon  v/alnuts  will  be  a 
little  earlier  than  last  season. 

FIG-S  MD  OLIVES  ;    G-rowing  conditions  during  July  were  favorable  for  the  development 

of  California  figs.     Condition  on  Aug'j.st  1  averaged  85  percent, 
2  points  belov/  August  1,  1943  but  5  points  above  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.  The 
first  crop  of  Blacks  is  relatively  short,  but  condition  of  the  main  crop  of  that 
variety  and  prospective  crops  of  other  fig  varieties  indicate  a  total  production  of 
good  size.     Condition  of  California  olives  is  52  percent,  compared  with  55  percent 
on  August  1,  1943,  and  the  lO-ye'ar  average  of  56  percent.    The  crop  is  irregalar  and 
final  production  is  expected  to  be  relatively  light. 

APRICOTS :    Apricot  production  in  the  three  important  States  (California,  Washington, 

and  Utah)  is  now  indicated  at  330,100  tons  —  2  percent  more  than  the 
July  1  forecast,  over  3  times  the  short  1943  crop,  and  42  percent  more  than  the  10- 
year  (1933-42)  average.    The  California  crop  of  302,000  tons  is  one  of  the  largest 
on  record  a.nd  more  than  3-l/2  times  the  short  1943  production.     Conditions  v/ere 
favorable  during  July  and  fruit  sized  well  for  such  a  heavy  set.    Aside  from  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  Coast  counties,  the  crop  'ms  about  all  harvested  by  August  1. 
In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  at  least  70  percent  of  the  crop  v.^s  harvested  by  August  1. 
Out-of-State  shipments  have  ended  v/ith  a  total  volume  about  3  times  the  light  1943 
shipments.  '  '  . 

In  Washington,  the  22,200  tons  indicated  production  is  a  record  and  cocipares 
with  15,400  tons  in  1943  and  21,000  tons  in  1942,  the  previous  record  crop.  High 
temperatures  the  latter  part  of  July  brought  on  rapid  maturity  and  necessitated  a 
quick  harvest.    The  fruit  averaged  smaller  in  size  than  usual  but  this  was  coinpen- 
sated  for  by  the  heavy  set.     The  Utah  crop  is  belov;  earlier  expectations  and  now 
estimated  at  5,900  tons,  compared  with  10,100  in  1943,  cind  3,165,  the  10-year 
(1933-42)  average. 

P5CAITS  ;    Total  pecan  production  is  estimated  at  132|763,000  pounds,  compared  with 
128,949,000  pounds  in  1943,  and  92,010,000  po-onds  ,  the  10-year  (1933-42) 
average.     Indicated  production  of  improved  varieties  is  56,359,000  po-'juids ,  compared 
with  56,688,000  pounds  last  year  and  35,958,000  pounds,  the  10-year  average.  The 
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,  prospective  crop  of  seedling  pecans  is  76,404,000  pounds,  compared  with  72,261^000 
po-onds  in  1943,^  and  the  average  of  56,052,000  pounds'. 

Short  crops  are  in  prospect  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  "because  of  fr6-st  in  the 
spring  and  wet  weather  during  the  "blooming  periodt     In  North  Carolina,  a  crop  a"bouf' 
the  same  size  as  last  year  is  estimated  although  the  set  is  reported  to  "be  va-riahle. 
The  South  Carolina  crop  is  indicated  to'  be  considerably  less  than  in  194*3  but  above 
average.    Georgia  pecan  production  is  expected  to  be  sliglitly  less  thah  last  year. 
North  of  Americus,  prospects  are  better  than  last  year,  but  south  of  Americus  condi- 
tions are  spotted  and  generally  lifter  than  last  year.    July  weather  was  favorable 
over  the  main  pecan  producing  area  of  the  State,     Insect  and  disease  damage,  how- 
ever, has_  been  widespread,  especially  scab.    Prospects  in  Florida  are  favorable  and 
a  large  pecan  crop  is  expected.    Fair  to  good  crops  are  indicated  for  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas ,  although  smaller  than  last  year.    Conditions  in  these 
States  are  spotted  and  scab  ..is  prevalent  in  some  areas.    Louisiana  expects  the 
largest  pecan  crop  in  several  years  even  though  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  crop* 

The  Oklahoma  pecan  crop  is  indicated  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  ^ear 
but  considerably  above  average.    The  case  bearer  is  reported  to  be  prevalent.  Texa 
prospective  pecan  production,  indicated  at  36,750,000  pounds,"  shows  an  increase  of 
41  per.cent  over  the  26,000,000  pounds  harvested  last  year.    Most  of  this  year's  cro 
is  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,    Crops  in.  the  v/estern  part  of  the  State,  parti 
cularly  the  hill  country  north  of  San  Antonio,  are  practically  a  total  loss  as  a 
result  of  low  temperatures  late  in  March. 

CHEI^IIES ;    1/ith  harvesting  nearly  complete  and  exceeding  earlier  expectations  in  moi 
States j  the  production  of  all  varieties  of  cherries  in  the  12  commercial 
States. is  indicated  to  be  205,030  tons  —  76  percent  more  than  the  1943  crop  of 
116,510  tons  and  32  percent  above  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  production.'-  Indi- 
cated production  exceeds  the  1942  record  of  196,200  tons  and  is  the  highest  in  25 
years,  of  available  record.    Production  of  sweet  varieties  is  indicated  to  be  84,050 
tons  —  12  percent  more  than  last  year.    Production  for  the  sour  varieties  is  esti- 
mated at  120,980  .tons ,  compared  with  the  short  1943  crop  of  only  41,760  tons. 
August  1  estimates  of  "sweets"  exceed  the  July  1  forecast  by  4  percent  and  that  of 
"sours"  by  7  percent. 

Total  production  of  sweet  .cherries  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  now 
exceeds,  that  of  last  year  by  only  2  percent  with  a  very  substantial  increase  in  pro 
duct  ion  in  California  largely  offset  by  smaller  crops  than  harvested  a  year  ago  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.     In  Washington,  rain  damage  caused  some  loss  of  marketable 
tonnage,  while  in  Oregon  the  weather  has  been  exceptionally  favorable  for  cherries 
since  the  mid-June  rains.    Harvesting  of  sweet  cherries  in  Michigan  has  been  prac- 
tically completed.     In  Pennsylvania,  "sweets"  are'  a  light  crop  in  jSrie  County  but 
heavy  elsewhere.    The  Eastern  States  total  is  the  largest  of  recent  years, 

So-ar  cherries  are  a  large  crop  this  season  in  all  five  Eastern  States  (New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin)  with  production  in  Michigan  ex- 
ceeding the  previous  record  crop  harvested  in  1942  by  18  percent.    Harvesting  of  th 
VQcord,  crop  in  Michigan  is  close  to  completion  with  no  serious  losses  incurred. 
Sour  cherries  in  New  ..York  show  good  quality  and  size.     In  Wisconsin,  the  crop  is 
heavy  in  northern  Door  County  and  lighter  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Dry 
weather  caused  some  reduction  in  the  size  of  fruit.    The  crop  of  sour  cherries  In 
Colorado  is  the  largest  since  1926.     In  Washington,  the  crop  improved  during  July 
ftx^d  is  the  heaviest  in  recent  years  in  Pierce  and  King  Counties. 

hi 
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GRAHBEBEIES ;    The  cranherry  crop  prospect  in  Massachusetts  is  far  short  of  last 

yearns  harvestt    Continued  dry  weath&f  .  during  July  was  unfavoraole. 
IiTater  for  flooding  is  the  shortest  in  many,  years •    Berries  are  relatively  small  in 
size  and  have  suffered  more  than  the  usual* amount  of  fruit  worm  damage.    In  New 
Jersey  and  Wisconsin  the  outlook  is  for  a  larger  crop  than  harvested  last  season. 
The  promising  set  of  fruit  in  New  Jersey  has  not  "been  seriously  affected  hy  dry 
weather.    Hecent  rains  have  "been  helpful.    The  growing  s6agon  has  "been  favorable  in 
Wisconsin.    On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  current  outlook  is  favorable  and  the  crop  is 
likely  to  exceed  1943  production.  '  ' 

POTATOES :    The  prospective  potato  crop  was  reduced  ahout  14,000»000  "bushels  in  July 

by  hot,  dry  weather''*^at  prevailed  in  eastern  and  middle  v/estern  areas 
aftd  "by  leaf  hopper  in  jury,  in  lo'cal  areas  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Total 
prospective  production  is  now  placed  at  385,295,000  "bushels  compared  with  ,.■ 
464,656,000  bushels  in  1943  and  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  of  362,912|000  bushel 
The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  127.9  bushels  compared  with  139.9  bushels  in  1943 
and  the  10-- year  average  of  120.1  bushels. 

In  the  30  late-crop  States,  yield  prospects  are  somewhat  variable  "but  ere 
ab»ve  average  in  all  except  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  "Virginia,  Ohio,  Indianat 
Illinois,  and  Iowa.    Production  in  the  30  late  States  is  indicated  to  be 
308,724,000  bushels  compared  with  363,543,000  bushels  in  1943  and  the  iO-year 
average  of  288,276,000  bushels.    Prospects  in  this  group  declined  about  9,000,000 
bushels  during  July.    Damage  in  the  late  States  x^ras  most  severe  6n  the  earlier 
acreage  from  which  shipments  usually  begin  in  late  July  or  in  August.    Yields  were 
curtailed  drastically  on  Long  Island,  in  local  areas  of  the  Mid-western  States 
and  in  the  commercial  early  areas  of  Nebraska.     These  losses  were  partially  offset 
by  increases  in  Maine*  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  California  and  Arizona.  The 
present  outlook  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  is  for  an  above-average  yield  per 
acre.     The  Aroostook  crop  received  adeq.tiate  rains  in  late  July  and  present  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  growth.    The  crop  in  most  of  the  18  surplus  late  States 
is  making  good  progress,  although  some  of  the  acreage  v/as  planted  later  than  usual 
and  will  require  good  grov/ing  weather  until  October  to  produce  good  yields. 

In  the  seven  intermediate  States  the  crop  is  very  light*..  Adverse  grov/ing 
conditions  have  prevailed  in  this  group  most  erf  the  season  and  yield  per  acre  is 
27  percent  below  average.    Hot,  dry  weather  caused  a  further  loss  of  nearly 
5,000,000  bushels  during  July  and  production  for  the  seven  States  is  now  indicated 
to  be  only  22,392,000  bushels  compared  with  34,774,000  bushels  in  1943  and  the 
10-year  average  of  31,444,000  bushels.    New  Jersey,  "Virginia  and  Kentucky  had  the 
most  severe  losses  during  July. 

In  the  early  States,  where,  harvesting  of  the  early  commerbial  crop  is 
virtually  complete,  total  production  prospects  for'  the  group  are  about  the  same 
as  on  July  1.    Decreases  in.  Georgia  and  Tennessee  were  about  offset  by  increases 
in  North  Carolina  and  Texas.    I'roduction  in  the  early  States  is  placed  at 
54,179,000  bushels  compared  with  66,339,000  bushels  in  1943  and  the  10-year 
average  of  43,191,000  "bushels*         .  •  < 

* 

SWEETPOTATOESi    Prospective  production  of  sweetpotatoes  declined  2  percent  during  ■ 

July  and  the  crop  is  now  estimated  to  be  10  percent  less  than  in 

1943  and  3  percent  less  than  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.     Virginia,  the 
Garolinas,  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  were  the  only  sweetpotato    growing  States 
where    prospects    improved    during    July.        The  indicated  production  in 

1944  for  the  entire  country  is  65,253,000  bushels,  compared  with  72,572,000 
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"bushels  in  1943,  and  67,182,000  "bushels,  the  10-year  average.    The  prospective  yield 
per  acre  is  79.1  "bushels  compared  with  81»7  "bushels  in  1943  and^he  IC^year  average 
of  84.3  "bushels.  ■      "  . 

Eains  iiDproved  crop  prospects  during  July  in  "Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  G-eorgia,  and 
OlcLahoma.    Increases  ranged  from  8  percent  in  Georgia  to  18  percent  in  ITorth 
Carolina*    Dry,  i^ot  weather  caused  the  crop  to  decline  in  other  important  States. 

:  Ihe  reduction  was  greatest  in  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Kentucky,  each  showing  a  reduction 
of  19  percent.    Lesser  declines  were  shown  for  other  States. 

Harvesting  of  early  acreage  has  started  in  most  Southern  States.    Carlot  shipments ' 
this  season  through  August  5  totalled  322  cars  from  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Plorida, 
compared  \-nth.  504  cars  last  season  through  August  7  from  these  States  and  California. 
Movement  from  later  shipping  States  should  get  under  way  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

■  SUG-ARCAIIB:    This  yearns  crOp  of  sugarcane  for  both  sugar  and  seed  is  now  estimated 
at  6,166,000  tons  on  the  basis  of  August  1  conditions,  compared  \d.th 
6,510,000  tons  last  year  and  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  production  of  5,329,000 
tons.    The  present  estimate  is  based  on  a  production  of  5,206,000  tons  in  Louisiana 
and  960,000  tons  in  Florida.    Yield  per  acre  is  indicated  at  20.3  tons,  against 
20.6  tons  last  year. 

Prospects  are  quite  variable  in  Louisiana  following  dry  weather  in  both  June  and 
July.    Stands  are  not  'as  good  as  last  year  and  some  fields  are  grassy  and  cane 
growth  short  while  other  fields  show  good  stands  and  are  well  tilled,  v/ith  cane 
making  good  growth.    Recent  rains  in  many  cane  areas  should  prove  quite  beneficial 
to  the  crop. 

HOPS:  02he  indicated  production  of  hops  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  remained  at 

a  high  lever  on  Augast  1,  despite  a  slight  decline  in  yield  prospects  during 
July.    The  1944  crop  is  now  placed  at  48,430,000  pounds  —  14  percent  larger  than 
the  42,297,000  pounds  produced  in  1943  and  24  percent  greater  than  the  1933-42 
average  of  39,024,-000  pounds.    There  is  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  acreage  this 
year,  and  yield  prospects  are  better  than  last  year  and  than  average. 

In  Washington,  the  season  was  cool  and  backward  to  July  15  after  v/hich  hot  weather 
stimulated  growth  and  development  of.  hops.    This  v/eather  was  particularly  favorable 
for  old  yards  which  developed  well  with  good  arm  growth  and  burr  set.    But  the  cool 
spring  and  early  advent  of  hot  weather  was  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  new 
hop  acreage  and  a  relatively  small  yield  is  anticipated  in  these  yards.    In  Oregon, 
.  yield  prospects  are  above  average.    Vines  shoyr  a  good  color  and  have  a  good  set. 
The  hot  dry  weather  has  held  damage  from  mildew  to  a  minimum  and  there  is  very 
little  injury  from  lice  at  present.    Damage  from  hot  and  dry  weather  has  been  only 
moderate  thus  far,  but  rain  v/ill  be  needed  soon  if  the  present  yield  prospect  is 
realized.    Cool  July  weather  in  California  was  favorable  for  hops.    The  condition 
on  August  1  was  uni formally  high  in  all  hop-producing  areas  of  the  State. 

ALL  SORCHUl'IS  FOR  CRAIN;    Production  of  all  sorghums  for  grain  far  surpassing  that 

of  any  other  year  is  in  prospect  for  1944.    The  sharp  in- 
crease In  this  feed  grain,  if  fully  realized,  will  go  far  to  offset  the  inability 
of  farmers  to  plant  their  intended  acreages  of  one  or  another  of  the  other  feed 
grains,  —  com,  oats  or  barley,  —  in  the  sorghum  producing  area. 
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The  "1944  production,  indicated  on  August  1  at  147  million  bushels/is  about 
43  percent  larger  than  the  crop  of  1943,  when  103  million  bushels  were  produced. 
The  spectacular  increase  in  production  this  year  is  due  to  a  combination  of  generally 
high  yields  on  the  largest  acreage  of  sorghums  for  grain  of  record. 

The  indicated  acreage  of  all  sorghums  to  be  harvested  for  grain  is  8,400,000 
acres  or  about  27  percent  larger  than  the  5,637,000  acres  harvested  last  year  and 
about  80  percent  larger  than  the  1933-42  average.    The  1944  acreage  for  gi'ain  shows, 
large  increases  in  all  main  producing  States  from  South  i^akota  southward  through 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  also  in  producing  States  west  of  this  area,  except  California, 
where  a  reduction  from  a  year  ago  is  indicated.     Increases  in  acreages  for  grain  run 
as  high  as  90  percent  for  i^ew  i'iexico,  82  percent  in  Nebraska,  80  percent  in  Kansas, 
.54  percent  in  Oklahoma  and  8  percent  in  Texas. 

Indicated  1944  yields  are  higner  than  last  year  and  the  average  in  practically 
all  States.     Some  States,  notably  Colorado,  New  i^iexico,  Kansas,  ■^'^'ebraska  and  Oklahoma 
expect  record  or  near-record  yields.     Grov/ing  conditions  are  generally  favorable  in 
the  ^eat  Plains.     In  several  States,  especially  Nebraska,  Kansas,  where  early  plant- 
ings are  heading,  and  Oklahoma,  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  the  highest  for  August 
1  ever  reported. 

HaY:     I'his  year's  hay  crop  is  nov/  expected  to  be  97  million  tons.     A  crop  of  this 

size  would  be    2    million  ton  less  than  the  1943  -crop  and  8  million  1-ess  than  .- 
the  very  large  crop  of  1942  but  v/ould  be  larger  than  any  other  -hay  crop  harvested 
since  1927.     --although  the  total  1944  crop  is  expected  to  be  the  third  ^largest  in  17 
5^ears,  it  is  not  large  in  relation  to  the  livestock  to  be  fed. 

The  indicated  1944  production  of  all  hay  is  near  or  above  the  10-year  average 
in  most  States  but  is  less  than  last  year  in  many  States  -  especially  in  a  very  dryj.,  ^ 
area  extending  from  southern  ■'■'^'ew  Englajid  soutv/est  to  Texas,     In  this  area  early 
cuttings  were  mostly  fair  to  good  but  lespedeza,   soybeajis,  and  cowpeas  as  well  as 
late  cuttings  of  alfalfa  and  clover  appear  to  be  greatly  reduced  in  yield  and  in 
some  Cases  may  be  grazed  instead  of  mown.     In  some  of  this  area  the  hay  supDly  is 
very  short.      "  -      ^  " 

■   -filfalfa  hay  generally  made  go ^d  growth  for  the  first  cuttings  but  shortage 
of  labor  and  shov/ers '  delayed  harvest  and  in  some  States  lowered  the  quality,  i^ost 
of  the  alfalfa  hay  is  produced  in  the  north  and  west  where  there  has  been  sufficient 
rainfall  this  year,  and  yields  from  second  and  third  cuttings  in  these  States  are 
reported  good  enough  to  make  the  season  yields  for  all  cuttings  above  average  for 
the  United  States.     Total  production  of  alfalfa  hay  this  year  is  expected  to  be  about 
32-million  tons  whicn  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year, 

^^ost  of  the  first  cuttings  of  clover-timothy  hay  were  good  but  hot  dry  weather 
has  so  reduced  prospects  for  the  second  cuttings  tnat  there  may  be  considerable 
diversion  to  pasture  or  clover-seed.     A  clover-timotny  crop  of  28  million  tons  is  now 
indicated  compared  with  29  million  tons  harvested  last  year. 

PASTURES;     During  July  the  available  green  feed  in  pastures  declined  sharply  under 

the  influence  of  drought  in  Central  and  Eastern  sections  of  the  United 
States.    The  August  1  condition  of  farm  pastures  in  the  country  as  a  whole  averaged 
72  percent  of  normal,  10  points  lower  than  for  the  same  date  a  year  ago  and  15 
points  belov;  the  unusually  high  condition  of  pastures  on  august  1,  1942.  Condition 
this  year  was  somewhat  better  than  the  average  for  August  1  in  the  1933-42  period 
',7hich  included  several  severe  drought  years,  but  was  considerably  lov/er  than  the 
ftugust  1  condition  in  the  pre-drought  decade  prior  to  1930.     Wide  variations  among 
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areas  were  apparent  this  yearw    Pastures  and  ranges  in  most  Central  and  Northern 
areas  fro'in  *the  western  Corn  Belt  to  the  Pacific  coast  States  were  fxirnishing  excel- 
lent feed,  but  grass  was  hurned  "brown  in  the  Ohio  River  "basin  and  was  extremely 
short  in  parts  of  the  central  and  lower  Mississippi  valley  and  in  sections  of  the 
central  and  northern  Atlantic  coast  States. 

On  August  1,  pasture  feed  ranged  from  scant  to  negligible  over  a  broad  "fte-lt 
extending  from  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  northeastward  to  southern  Michigan, 
eastern  and  southern  Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  England  (See  pasture  map,  page  4), 
In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  pastures  were  already  short  on  July  1,  condition 
during  the  month  went  from  bad  to  worse  with  extreme  drought  covering  practically 
all  of  those  States-    By  August  1,  the  drought  area  had  also  spread  over  large  sec- 
tions of  adjacent  States  including  most  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  southern  Illinois  and 
much  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.     In  the  last  two  States,  substantial  rains  of  late 
July  started  new  growth  of  grass  and  improvement  of  grazing  conditions  is  already  on 
the  way.     However,  in  the  remainder  of  the  area  adequate  relief  was  not  apparent  ii^ 
the  first  eight  days  of  August,  and  farmers  were  drawing  heavily  on  reserve  forage 
supplies  normally  held  for  winter  feeding. 

Along  the  Eastern  seaboard  from  central  "Virginia  northeastward  through 
Massachusetts  pastures  on  August  1  were  not  furnishing  as  much  feed  as  on  July  1, 
In  most  of  this  area  grass  was  greening  as  the  result  of  rains  in  late  July  or  early 
August,  but  feed  for  the  most  part  was  closely  cropped  and  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  area  more  rain  will  be  needed  to  maintain  growth.    Along  the  lower  eastern 
seaboard,  August  1  past\ires  were  in  considerably  better  condition  than  a  month  earl- 
ier as  the  result  of  rainfall  in  July.     In  Florida  and  a  narrow  strip  northward 
along  the  coast  to  central  North  Carolina,  pastures  were  furnishing  good  to  excellent 
feed,  but  in  the  interior  portions  of  the  coastal  States  pastures  were  poor  to  only 
fair. 

In  the  Panhandle  and  adjacent  areas  of  Texas,  pastures  and  ranges  were  fur- 
nishing good  to  excellent  feed,  but  were  deteriorating  under  the  influence  of  dry 
weather  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  especially  the  south.     In  southern  New  Mexio:* 
pastures  and  ranges  improved  during  July  but  were  in  need  of  additional  rainfall  to 
provide  stock  water  in  many  localities.     In  Arizona  and  much  of  central  and  southern 
California,  pastures  were  also  only  fair.     In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  pasture  condi- 
tion declined  rather  sharply  during  July  with  feed  ranging  from  fair  to  poor  in 
northwestern  Montana,  in  much  of  Washington  and  in  northern  Oregon.     In  the  West 
North  Central  States  other  than  Missouri,  and  in  Central  and  .Northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Intermountain  States,  pastures  and  ranges  were  furnishing  good  to  excellent 
feed  on  August  1. 

MILK  PRODUCTION;    Milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  during  July  is 

estimated  at  11.6  billion  pounds  or  about  1  percent  less  than  in 
the, same  month  last  year.     The  decline  of  7  pe-rcent  from  production  in  the  peak 
month  of  June  was  about  average,  but  slightly  greater  than  took  place  a  year  ago. 
The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  continues  on  the  upgrade  with  June  reports  from 
140,000  farmers  indicating  the  increase  during  the  past  year  to  be  about  2  percent. 
Milk  production  per  cow  was  below 'last  year,  partly  because  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  milk  cows  were  actually  being  milked.    Per  capita  milk  production  in  July, 
averaging  2,71  pounds,  was  below  the  July  figures  for  the  last  three  years,  but 
higher  than  for that  month  in  any  of  the  dozen  years  preceding  1941. 

MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARI'^S.  UNITED  STATES 
1933-42  Average,  1943  and  1944 

Monthly  to  tal     Z  I  I  I  l^I^Z  E^i^lge  per  capiat  a_  _ 
Month  :  Average  ;  ;     -1044^  :  1944    ;  Average:     -^g^^     I  3^944 

 I  1^33-42  2_         _  £  IP±^^  1  l^l^-"^-  I  

_Million_pound_s       Pct.__  _Pounds^  _ 

June  11,280       12,576      12,540       100         2.89  3.07      *  3.02 

Jvay  l^i'^iS^  _11.^25  99  ^2^61  2_^78  2.71  

Jan.  -  July  Incl.      65,528        73,346      73.297         99.9      2.38  2754   2,49  
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Considering  the  shortage  of  pasture  feed  in  many  important  eastern  and 
east  central  dairy  areas,  milk  production  appears  to  have  held  up  unusually  well. 
Farmers  in  seriously  dry  sections  have  been  drawing  freely  on  reserve  supplies -of 
hay  and  Ooncentrated  feed  to  keep  their  cows  producing.    Reports  from  crop  corres- 
pondonts,  representing  general  farm  herds,  showed  State  averages  of  3  to  6  pounds' 
of  grain  and  concentrates  fed  per  milk  cow  in  most  States  influenced  by  droughty 
vrith  feeding  rates  generally  somewhat  higher  than  on  June  1  when  milk  production  . 
per  cow' was  much  greater.    The  national  average  for  August  1,  as  shoAvn  on 
page  41,vv'as  3,13  pounds,  compared  vdth  3,30  pounds  on  June  1,    Preliminary  reports 
from  special  dairy  correspondents,  typical  of  commercial  herds,  showed  supplemen-- 
tary  feeding  more  lilyeral  than  usual  for  August  1  especially  in  areas  where  pasture 
were  poor,    Yfith  data  from  all  States  not  yet  available,   grain  and  concentrates  fed 
per  milk' CO V/  in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,   Illinois,  Mssouri,  Virginia,  Vfest 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  arid  Tennessee,  exceeded  previous  high  August  1  records  going 
back  to  1931,  and  in  IJew  York  equalled  the  August  1  record  rate. 

Daily  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  averaged 
15,15  pounds  on  August  1,  about  3  percent  lower  than  on  that  date  last  year,  but 
3  percent  higher  than  the  1933-42  average  of  14,66  pounds.     In  the  Western  States^ 
production  per  cow  continued  almost  a  tenth  above  the  1933-42  average,  and  in 
North  Central  and  North  Atlantic  regions  it  ranged  from  3  to  5  percent  above 
average.     In  the  South  Atlantic  area,  production  per  cow  was  only  slightly  above 
average,  and  in  the  South  Central  area  it  was  3  percent  below.     In  all  regions 
except  the  North  Atlantic,  production  per  cow  was  below  August  1  last  year  with 
the  declines  ranging  from  1  percent  in  the  Western  region  to  6  percent  in  the 
South  Atlantic  area. 

The  percentage  of  milk  cows  re^drfc'^d-being  milked  continued  below  average 
in  all  regions.     In  the  North  Atlantic  area,  hov/ever,  the  decline  from  July  1  to 
August  1  was  less  than  usually  recorded  for  the  period,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
23  months  the  percentage  of  cov/s  in  production  Vv'-as  higher  than  on  the  same  date  a' 
yerr  earlier.     In  the  South,  the  drop  in  percentage  milked  from  July  1  to 
August  1  this  yoar  ran  counter  to  a  usual  seasonal  increase,  and  in  the  East  North 
Central  and  Western  regions  the  decline  ^vas  more  than  average.    For  the  country 
as  a  v/hole,  72,8  percent  of  the  milk  cows  in  crop  correspondents  herds  were  re- 
ported milked  on    August  1,  compared  with  74,2  percent  a  year  earlier  and  a 
1933-42  average  of  75,8  percent  for  the  date, 

mLK  COYfS  ON  FARJ^;      Estimates  based  on  reports  from  some  140, OOa  farmers 

obtained  in  thi  Department  of  Agriculture's  June  Livestock 
Survey  show  the  national  avera'-ie  increase  in  milk  cow  nuif±)ers  from  mid-1943  to  mid- 
1944  was  about  2  percent.    This  was  about  the  same  increase  as  in  the  preceding 
year  but  somewhat  less  than  took  place  in  the  12-month  period  ending  June  1942, 
Som.e  regional  shifts  in  the  rate  of  change  in  milk  cow  numbers  were  in  evidence 
this  year,  with  a  trend  toward  expansion  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  where  numbers 
have  been  fairly  stable  for  some  years,  and  a  tendency  to  level  off  in  the  ViTest 
North  Central  States  where  restocking  of  drought-liquidat od  herds  caused  rapid 
increases  betv/een  1939  and  1943,    Although  slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers  in  early 
1944  has  been  well  above  average  in  relation  to  numbers  on  hand,  large  numbers 
of  heifers  and  heifer  calves  kept  for  milk  cows  at  the  beginning  of  1944  shoild 
provide  sufficient  replacements  to  keep  milk  cow  numbers  increasing  for  a  year 
or  two  unless  culling  becomes  more  dra-stic.    On  the  other  hand,  reports  on  heifer 
calves  saved  this  spring  seem  to  indica,t6  that  the  peak  in  milk  cow  numbers  may 
be  reached  in  the  not  too  distant  future » 

States  showing  the  largest  percentage  increases  in  milk  cows  were  Missouri 
and  North  Carolina  v/here  June  numbers  on  farms  v;ere  up  5  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.     In  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Maine,  the  increase  during  the  year 
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was  4' percent,  while  such  important  dairy  States' as  Vfisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  South  Carolina, 
recorded  increases  of  3  percent.      Most  other  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  in  the  West  South  Central  area  showed  a  gain  in  milk  cows  ranging  from 
1  to  2  percent.    For  estimated  changes  by  States  see  the  table  on  page  41, 

On  the  other  hand,  milk  cow  numbers  changed  but  little  in  the  important 
butter  producing  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,      Other  than  Missouri,  the 
only  State  in  the  ?/est  North  Central  Region  to  show  an  increase  in  milk  cov/s 
during  the  past  year  was  Minnesota,  where  added  plant  facilities  for  processing 
whole  milk  have  provided  many  farmers  an  opportunity  to  shift  from  the  .sale  of 
qroam  to  the  more  profitable  sale  of  whole  milk.     In  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska, 
milk  cow    numbers  showed  no  change;  w-hile  in  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  Kansas,  a 
doiTOward  trend  of  numbers  was  evident.     In  this  group  of  five  St^-tcs,  which 
.   produce  over  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  butter,  more  than  four -fifths  of  the 
milk  produced 'for  commercial  purposes  in  1943  was  channeled  to  market  as  farm- 
^kimmed  cream.    Milk  cow  numbers  were  also  somewhat  below  June  last  year  in  some 
of  the  Western  States,  including  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Washington  and 
Oregon,     In  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  decline  in  milk  cow  number s . during  the 
year  ending  with  June  was  slightly  less  than  in  the  calendar  year  1943,  apparently 
indicating  a  response  to  more  fajrorablo  price  relationships  for  milk  production 
as  the  result'  of  dairy  production  payments.     In  some  interior  States  of  the 
western  group,  including  Idaho,  Utah,  I'Vyoming,  and  Colorado  increases  in  milk  cow 
numbers  were  small.     In  the  first  two  of  these  especially,  whole  milk  manufacturing 
operations  provide  a  major  outlet  for  milk  produced  under  irrigated  valley  dairying. 

In  some  areas  changes  in  milk  cow  numbers  during  the  past  year  represent  a 
continuation  of  previous  trends,  while  in  other  areas  they  mark  a  reaction  to 
such  trends.     In  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina,  this  yearns  increase  continues  a  sharp  upward  trend  that  has  carried 
milk  cownumbers  up  16  percent  or  more  since  1939,      In  the  North' Atlantic  Region 
the  moderate  increase  during  the  past  year  followed  a  period  of  relatively  small 
change.    Cumulative  changes  in  milk  cownumbers  from  June  1939  to  June  1944  in 
this  area  ranged  from  an  8  percent  decrease  in  New  Hampshire    to  a  10  percent 
increase  in  Pennsylvania,  vw'ith  an  average  increase  of  5  percent, of  which  almost 
two-fifths  came  during  the  past  year,    Vfest  of  the  Mississippi  the  slowing  up  in 
the  increase  in  milk  cow  numbers  during  the  past  year  levelo  off  a  fairly  sharp 
upward  trend  during  the  previous  4  or  5  years.      To  a  considerable  extent  that  up- 
ward trend  in  the  Plains  -.md  other  Midwestern  States  has  represented  recovery* 
from  sharp  declines  that  took  place. in' the  1934-37  period  as  a  result  of  drought, 
and  feed  shortages.     In  Idaho  and  Utah,  modest  increases  in  milk  cow  numbers  also 
taper  off  a  period  of  rapid  rise.     In  other  States  of  the  Western  group,  the 
sm^ll  changes  this  year  concluded  a  5-year  period  in  which  the  cumulative  increase 
in  cow  numbers  ranged  from  5  to  11  percent, 

HEIFER  CAL\^S  SAVED  FOR  MILK  cmSi      The  number  of  heifer  calves  saved  for  milk 

cows  in  early  1944  was  sharply  reduced  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  other  recent  years.      Reports  received  from 
farmers . in  the  June  Livestock  Survey  in  reply  to  the  question    "Number  of  this 
spring's  heifer  calves  being  saved  for  milk  cows?"      recorded  the'  smallest  number 
of  heifer  calves  saved  per  hundred  milk  cov/s  on  farms  since  1934,      Allowing  for 
the  large  '  number  of  milk  cows  now  on  farms,      the  actual  number  of  heifer 
calves  saved  appears  to  be  the  sm.allest  since  1940,      Except    for  a  few  minor 
States,  the  decline  in  the  number  of  heifer  calves  saved  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago  was  general  over  the  entire  country^ 
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Many  factors  as  yet  unknown  may  influence  the  retention  of  young  stock  for 
milking  purposes  "between  now  and  1946  when  most  of  these  calves  will  "be  coming 
into  production.    Some  farmers  may  not  have  fully  decided  the  future  use  of  many 
young  heifer  calves  now  on  their  farms  and  the  reported  data  are  subject  to  changes 
of  intentions  that  may  accompany  shifting  economic  conditions.    However 9  the 
results  of  the  survey  appear  to  indicate  a  lowering  of  farmers*  sights  with 
respect  to  future  increases  in  milk  cov;  numhers.    03ie  trend  toward  saving  fewer 
calves  is  supported  hy  extremely  heavy  calf  slaughter  in  early  1944,    The  cumula- 
tive slaughter  of  calves  under  J'ederal  inspection  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
was  the  largest  for  the  period  since  1937,  with  June  reaching  an  all  time  peak. 
Usual  relationships  "between  heifer  calves  saved  "by  June  and  the  yearns  crop  would 
suggest  that  the  num"ber  of  heifer  calves  under  1  year  kept  for  milk  cows  next 
January  1,  would  "be  sharply  reduced  from  last  January,  perhaps  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent.   -Feed  supplies  in  many  sections  are  lov/  relative  to  livestock  num"bers  and 
farmers  are  apparently  gauging  prospects  for  future  increases  in  the  milking  herds 
much  less  optimistically  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  "beginning  of  hostilities. 

POULTRY  AlTD  JK>G-  PRODUCTION:    Parm  flocks  laid  4,631,000,000  eggs  in  July,  a  record 
production  for  the  month  —  2  percent  al)ove  July  last  year  and  40''percent  above 
the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.    Egg  production  v/as  at  peak  levels  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.    The  aggregate  production  for  the  first  7  months  of  this  year  was 
40,293,000/lggs  —  6  percent  more  than  was  produced  during  the  same  period  last 
year  and  49  percent  a"bove  the  10-year  average.     The  aggregate  was  the  highest  of 
all  time  in  all.  parts  of  the  country^ 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  in  July  was  13.8  eggs,  compared  with 
13.7  last  year  and  12.9  for  the  10- year  average.    The  rate  during  the  first  7. 
months  of  this  year  was  99.9  eggs,  compared  with  98.1  last  year  and  90.7  the 
lO-year  average  for  the  period.    A  record  high  rate  for  July  was  set  in  the  West 
North  Central  and  Western  States.     In  all  other,  parts  of  the  country  the  rate  was 
from  1  to  2-  percent  "below  the  July  rate  of.  last  year,  except  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  where  the  rate  was  2  percent  a"bov3  last  year  and  a"bout  equal  to  the  record 
rate  of  July  1941. 

There  were  336,368,000  layers  on  farms  during  July,  an  increase  of  1  percent 
from  last  year  and  32  percent  a"bove  the  10-year  average.    Parm  flocks  decreased  "by 
23,980,000  birds  from  July  1  to  August  1,  compared  with  a  decrease  of  26,219,000 

•  birds  last  year.     The  decrease  in  layers  \^s  7  percent  of  the  number  on  hand  July 
1,  compared  \nth  8  jfercent  last  year.    With  an  increase  in  egg  prices  during  July 
the  heavy  culling  of  layers  idiich  v/as  carried  on  in  June  was  greatly  reduced  in 
July.    Culling  was  43  percent  heavier  in  June  than  in  June  last  year  but  was 

J.2  percent  less  in  July  than  in  July  last  year. 

There  were  295,810,000  pullets  not  yet -of  laying  age  on  farms  August  1  to 
be  added  to  the  laying  flock  this  fall  and  winter,  a  decrease  of  15  percent  from 
a  year  ago,  ^ut  17  percent  above  the  5-year  (l938~42)  average  number.  Decreases 
from  a  year  ago  were  23  percent  in  the  West,  21  percent  in  the  South  Central,  17 
percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  North  Atlantic  States.  13  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central  and  5  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  States. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  young  chickens  raised  on  farms  this  year  was 
745,795,000  birds.    On  August  1,  4-0  -percent  of  these  chickens  raised  were 
young  pullets ' being  held  on  farms  for  flock  replacements  this  fall  and  winter. 
On  Aug-ast  1  a  year  ago  the  young  pullets  held  on  farms  were  37  percent  of  the 
number  raised.     The  5- year  (1938-42)  average  number  of  pullets  held  is  36  percent 
of  the  average  n^omber  raised. 
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PtJLLBTS  UOT  YET  OF  LAYIHO  A&B  ON  FIMS  AUGUST  1 

( Thousands) 

Year        *  i^orth    :  KNorth  :  W.North  :    Sc^uth      5    South    :  ^v'estem  'United 
 :Atlantic:  Central  j_  Central  £  Atlanti^c_^:_C^  :  : States 

Av.  1938-42  1/  35t098        ^55",'ii3       72,644  '    22,135         "45,109        22, 4§'l"'  25^,680 

1943  48,451        68,406      110,588        28,406         62,383       27,953  346,187 

1944  40,297       65,029        96,143   '    23,435         49,281        21,625  295,810 

l/  Revised.  .  *  " 

Prices  received  hy  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-July  averaged  31.2  cents  pel"  ' 
dozen,  compared  with  36,3  cents  a  year  earlier  and  19,6  cents  for  the  lO'-year 
(l933-*42)  average.    They  advanced  3.1  cents  per  dozen  during  the  month  ending'  ' 
July  15,  compared  with  1,1  cents  last  year. and  an  average  of  1.7  cents. 

"  Chicken  prices  advanced  0.4  cents  per  pound  during  the  month  compared 

with  an  advance  of  0*2  cents-  last  year,  although  marketings  v/ere  ahbut  a  fourth 
larger  than  during  the  same  month  last  year.    Mid- July  chicken  prices  averaged 
24.2  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared  with  25.3  cents  a  year  earlier  and 
14»"5  cents  for  the  10-year  average. 

Turkey  prices  have  remained  practically  at  O.P.A.  ceiling  levels  since 
Dec^emher  1942.    'On  July  15  they  were  30,1  ,  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  coei-- 
pared  m-th  28.5  cents  a  year  earlier  and  1,5.5  cents  for  the  5- year  "(l938'-^2) 
average.  -  .  • 

The  average  cost  of  feed  in  a  U,  S,  farm  poultry  ration  increased  a 
fraction  of  1  percent  during  the  month  ending  July  15,  compared  with  an  advance 
of* almost  2  percent  last  year  and  a  lO-year  average  increase  of  ahout  4  percent. 

The  egg-feed  and  chicken-feed  price,  relationships  on  July  15*  were  mor'e  ' 
favorable,  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  than  at  any  time  since  De'cemher  1943. 
The  turkey-feed  ratio  was  slightly  less  favorable  than  a  year  earlier  "but  moYe' 
favorable  than  the  5-year,  average.  .    .  ,  '  " 
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6,930 

— 

— 

Ala. 

14,5- 

218 

— 

— - 

Miss, 

26,0 

458 

— 

— 

Ark, 

12.0 

540 

— 

— 

Okla, 

18.5 

85,414 

— 

— 

1?ex. 

18.5 

77,071 

— 

— 

Mont  • 

23.0 

26,657 

19,0 

54,530 

Idaho 

29.0 

17,690 

33.0 

12,606 

'.fjo. 

18.0 

2,700 

15,5 

1,302 

Solo, 

14.5 

16,370 

15.0 

2,415 

H.Mex, 

13.0  - 

2.795 

16.0 

336 

Ariz,. 

25.0 

600 

Utah 

27.0  ' 

5,643 

33.0 

2,409 

ITev, 

30.0 

180 

28.0 

420 

Wash, 

28.5 

39.244 

23.5 

24,017 

Ore  g. 

26,5 

19,716 

22,0 

4,070 

Calif. 

19.0 

10,146 

u.s,  - 

18,8- 

786,124 

18.4 

309,291 

DURUM  I'/HEAT 


Indi  cated 

1944 

State  : 

Yield  per  : 
acre  : 

Production 

Bushels 

Thous.  hu. 

18,0 

738 

N,Dak, 

17,0 

33,014 

S.Dak, 

12,5  - 

2,938 

3  States 

16.5 
-  23  - 

36,690 

UNITED  STAXeS.  DElP/iCRT-fviENX  OF  AQRJCUUTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  xbrtrcoilVuRAi.  economics         fashington,  D.' c... 


CROP  REPOF2TING  BOARD  AjugustJLO,  1944  

iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiintiMiMitiiiiiif  ii>iiiinfiiiiiiuitiiiiiiiiii|fif  iiiiiiiittiiiiniiiitiiiif  iniiMiiifciiiiiiiiiitMiii^ 


as  of 


BUCKWHEAT 


State 


Acres.ge 
.  Harvested 
A7era"ie: 
1933-42:  ^^^^ 


For  ■ , 
har  ve  st 
_  1_944_  ^ 
acres 


Aver  a  ge 
1933-42 


Yield  per  acre 

4    t  Indi- 
1943     :  cated 
_     _J_li44  _ 
"Fushels 


Product  ipTj. 


Average ; 
1933-42'  •^^^'^ 


; Indicated 
 I  _1944*^\ 

Thousand  bushels      '  ^• 


Thousan 


Me  • 

10 

7 

7 

15.6 

20.0 

18.0 

155 

140 

126  . ; 

vt. 

1 

1 

1  ■ 

19.6 

20.0 

21.0 

28 

20 

21 

N.Y. 

134 

177 

170 

17.5 

18.5 

18,0 

2,333 

3,274 

3,060 

Pa. 

127 

132 

157 

19.0 

19.0 

19,0 

2,423 

2,508 

2,983 

Ohio 

17 

20 

14 

17.1 

17.5 

16.0 

285 

350 

224 

1  4- 

xrr 

12 

T  4  0 

11.  D 

174 

J.  I  TC 

17,8 

111. 

6 

9 

6 

15.0 

15.5 

16.0 

96 

140 

96 

Mich, 

23 

50 

35 

14.4 

16.0 

15.0 

333 

800 

525 

Wis. 

15 

18 

27 

12.8 

14.5 

14.5 

186' 

261 

392 

Minn. 

18 

34 

60 

11.1 

13  .0 

13.0 

205 

442 

780 

Iowa 

4 

3 

*3 

14.4 

16.0 

16.0 

65 

48 

48  . 

Mo. 

1 

1 

1 

10.8 

12.0 

12.0 

11 

12 

12 

N.Dak. 

5 

3 

6 

8.2 

14.0 

13.0 

42 

42 

78 

S.Dak. 

2 

2 

3 

8.6 

13.0 

13.0 

20 

26 

39 

m. 

5 

5 

5 

19,2 

21.0 

19.0 

102 

105 

95 

Va. 

9 

7 

7 

14.8 

14.0 

15.0 

136 

98 

105, 

W.Va. 

16 

11 

.  11 

17.7 

19.0 

17.5 

292 

209 

192 

N.C. 

4 

4  . 

4 

15.2 

16.5 

15.5 

64 

66 

62 

Ky. 

2 

3 

3 

11,0 

11.0 

12.0 

^^ 

33 

36' 

Tenn. 

2 

4 

3 

12,8 

15.0 

11,0 

26^ 

60 

33  ' 

• 

U.  S. 

416 

505 

535 

16.9 

17.5 

16.9 

7,020 

8,830 

9,045 

?\fHEAT  (Production  by  Classes)  for  the  United  States 


Winter         '  ;                  Spring             :  Vifhite 

Year     :    „     ,       ,         c  ^.^      j  •  tr    ^      j  "-"n         ^"'/'^  (Vfinfer  & 

Hard  red          Soft  red  Hard  red       Durum  1/  «     .<  \ 

:  :                      :             _/    :  Spring; 


Av, 

1935-42 

1943 
1944  2/ 


•Thousand  bushels 


315,315 
354,916 
486,396 


200,147 
133,317 
232,813 


127,402 
227,689 
270,802 


28,340      88,995  ^ 

37,177  83,199 
37,679  104,415 


Total 


760,199 

' 836,298 
1,132,105 


1^  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shovm.  separately, 
2/  Indicated  August  1,     1944,  .  '      .  .. 
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iiliiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininitHiMirfiHtiirtiiiitiiMiiittiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


RYE 


FLAXSEED 


State 


Yield  per  : 


acre 


Production 


Yield  per  : 


acre 


Production 


Bushels 

Thous.  hu. 

!  Bushels 

Thous.  "bu. 

N.Y. 

18.0 

270 

: 

N.J. 

17.0 

238  : 

! 

Pa. 

15,5 

666-  i 

Ohio 

17,0 

646  i 

Ind, 

13,0 

1,500  J 

111. 

12,5 

'  875 

:  12.0 

36 

Mich.  ' 

14,5 

1,131  ; 

;  10.0 

50 

Wis. 

10,0 

1,000  ! 

12,0 

'  72 

Minn. 

12 .0 

1,332  < 

!  .8.5 

7,880 

Iowa 

15,0 

195 

t  '  '  9,0 

l-,098 

Mo. 

12  ,  5 

1,000 

:  7.0 

98 

N  •  Dak. 

TO  C 
IC  »D 

2,8oo- 

:                7 .5 

rr  '  CO  r\ 
/  ,  DOU 

S.  mk. 

11  •  O 

4,566 

:  9.5 

Neor. 

lU.U 

lb 

Kans. 

11  ,o 

1,116 

!  4.5 

684 

Del. 

15,0 

225' 

McL« 

Tec 
15.0 

34i  ; 

va. 

ib.U 

rr  r* 

7o6 

w.  va. 

lo  ,  5 

54 

JN  «  0. 

lU  ,0 

•z  n  rt 

c  n 
o.  (J. 

y  ,u 

O  "Z  /I 

G-a. 

170 

ivy. 

14,0 

490 

ienn. 

10,0 

440 

TO  c: 
IvJ  •  0 

1,'i  4ty 

.                        /I  c 

cCX> 

Tex. 

13,5 

270 

:  10.0 

-340 

Mont. 

15,5 

341 

:  8.0 

2,048 

Idaho 

16.0 

96 

:  8.5 

8 

Wyo. 

8,0 

160 

I  4,5 

4 

Colo.  • 

•  8.5 

536  ■ 

N.Mex. 

10,5 

84 

Ariz, 

:  22.0 

440 

Utah 

■  9,0 

81 

Wash, 

14.0 

294 

:  10*0 

10 

Oreg. 

14.0 

4t34 

:  9.5 

'  19 

Calif. 

12,0 

'  108 

:  18.0 

2^952 

U.S. 

11.9 

27^^565 

:  8.6 

26^462 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRIC  U  LTU  RE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  ccoNoivtics  Washington,  D.  C, 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August  10,  1944 


as  of 

tMiiiiiMiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiMniniunittiiiiiMiifMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiicit>i<(iiiiiiiMiiiiiMHiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM<iiiiiiiiiiin 

SORGHIBS  FOR  GRAHJ 


Acreage 

:         Yield  per 

acre 

:  Production 

State 

_Harvested_  I'or 
lAverage:   104,    :harvest , 
: 1933-42:            :  1944 

'Average ' 
• 1933-42* 

t  ff 

■9  » 

1943 

•Indicated 
1  '  1944 

'Average 
;  19 33-42 

:  1943  J 

'Indicated 
;  1944 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

111. 

2 

1 

1 

23i2 

30.0 

25.0 

46 

30 

■  25 

Iowa 

1  /  4 

2 

1 

l/2li5 

18.0 

20.0 

1/87 

36 

.20 

Mo. 

58 

40 

40 

3,5.0 

19.0 

20.0 

958 

760 

800 

K.Dak. 

5 

4 

12.0 

12.5 

60 

50 

S.Dak. 

1/101 

104 

128 

1/  8.9 

9.0' 

11.5 

1/1 ,031 

933 

1,472. 

Uetr. 

144 

72 

131 

10.9 

14.4 

15.0 

1,691 

1,034 

1,965: 

Karis* 

933 

1,000 

1,800 

10.4 

14.5- 

19.0 

11,189 

14,500 

34,200 

Ark. 

12 

5 

7 

12.9 

10.0- 

11.0 

156 

50 

,77 

La. 

'  2 

2 

\  2 

15.4 

17.0 

16.0 

37 

34 

.  30 

Okla. 

'  763 

597 

919 

10.0 

9.0 

13.0 

7,784 

5,355 

11,947 

Tex. 

.  2,208 

4,357 

4-,  706 

14.6 

16.5- 

17.5 

33,790 

71,817 

82,355 

Colo. 

'  119 

134 

181 

8.8 

12.7^ 

14.0 

1,160 

1,707 

2,534 

W.Mex. 

-  '  163 

168 

319 

12.3 

8.5- 

19.0 

2,218 

1,422 

6,061 

Ariz. 

27 

40 

62 

29.9 

34.0 

32.0 

820 

1,360 

1,984 

Calif.  ' 

129 

110 

99 

•  34.6 

37.0 

36.0 

4,504 

4,070 

3,564 

U.S. 

4,555 

6,637 

8,400 

13.4 

15.5 

17.5 

65,362 

103,168 

147,084 

!_/  " Sho  r t  -t  ime  average . 


•BROOMCOEN 


• 

Acrea^ 

:         Yield  per 

acre 

:         ■  Production 

State 

;      Harvested  ; 
lAverage: 

Tor 
iharvest , 

'Average  * 

;i9 33-42 ; 

1943 

'Indicated 
;  1944 

'Average [ 

;  19 33-42; 

1943 

[Indicated 
;  1944 

:iyc3;3-42: 

;  1944 

Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

fhou^and  'pounds 

111. 

37 

11 

13 

486 

585 

580 

8,960 

3,200 

3,800 

Kans. 

26 

16 

20 

200 

280 

360 

2,450 

2,200 

3,600 

Okla. 

99 

54 

100 

266 

325 

375 

12,160 

8,800 

18,800 

Tex. 

30 

18 

48 

299 

300 

370 

4,450 

2,700 

8,900 

Colo. 

51 

80 

96 

188 

280 

350 

5,050 

11,200 

16,800 

H.Mex. 

52 

55 

70 

242 

160 

325 

6,400 

4,400 

11,400 

U.S. 

295 

234 

347 

273.0 

278.1 

364J. 

39,510 

32,500 

6:L300 

HOPS 


^i®i^_J^®.^J^£^®  J.  Produ£tion  ij 


State 


Average 
1933-42 


1943 
Pounds 


Indicated 
1944 


Average 
1933-42 


1943 


Indicated 
1944 


Thousand  pounds 


Wash.  1,786  1,975  1,700  10,251  15,207  16,490 

Oreg.  894  850  1,000  18,773  14,450  18,500 

Calif.  l_j_433  ^lj_600  1,600   ^9_j^999  i2j_640  ^h^^  _ 

U.S._  ^1 A58  ^Ij^297  L»323  39^^024  42j_297  48,430  _ 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  not  avail- 
able for  marketing  "because  of  economic  conditions  and  the  marketing  agreement 
allotments. 
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as  of 
^AugiLst  1,  1944 

ii|iiiniiiii;iMii<iiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMnfMiiiiiuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiMininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiMiit^ 


State 


SUGAR  BEETS 


Indicated  1944 


Yield  per 

 acre   

Short  tons 


Production 
Thousand  short  tons 


Ohio 

Mi  chi  gan 

Nebraska 

Montana 

Idaho 

Tfyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

California 
Other  S^tates__ 
United  States 


8.5 
8.5 
11.5 
12.0 
15.0 
12.0 
11.5 
14.6 
16*0 

12.1 
12.2 


119 
552 
586 
840 
675 
360 

1,484 
467 

1,120 

If  100 
7,303 


SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED 


:            Yield  of  cane  per 

acre  ; 

Production 

State 

;    Average     ;                .  ; 
;    1933-42  : 

Indicated  : 

Average  : 
1933-42  .  I 

:  Indicated 

1944  : 

:  1944 

Short  tons 

Thousand  short 

tons 

Louisiana         17.7  20.2  19.0  4,637  5,826    ,  5,206 

■j  Florya  32_^7  25._5  ^2.0__.   692    684   f  60 

I  Total  18^8  20^6  20^3_  I'^IO  _§,j-66 


PEANUTS  PICKED  AND  THRESHED 


Acreage  -It  — 

_  Harye_sted  _J  For 
Average  :  ^943  :harvest, 

1933-42:  J_1944  _ 

Thousand  acres 


State 


Yiel_d_per_a£re   P_ro_duct_ion 


Average 
1933-42 


:lndi-;  Average 
1943  icated:  i933_42 

 -  :_1944_:  ~ 

Pounds 


1943 


Indicated 
1944 


Thousand  ^pounds 


Va. 

142 

160 

158 

1,124 

1,140  1,150 

160,624 

182,-400 

181,700 

IT.  C. 

237 

302 

293 

1,154 

1,020 

1,250 

275,038 

30  8, -040 

366,250 

Tenn. 

9 

21 

14 

706 

700 

600 

6,344 

14,700 

8,400 

Total 

(Va.  -N. C.area) 

388 

483 

465 

1,134 

1,046  1,196 

442,006 

505,140 

556,350 

S.C. 

19 

68 

54 

640 

550 

575 

11,577 

37  ,-400 

31,050 

Ga. 

610 

1,078 

1,121 

694 

710 

725 

421,750 

7  65  ,'3  80 

812,725 

Ela. 

77 

-  114 

128 

615 

•660 

600 

47,978 

75,240 

76,800 

Ala. 

301 

574 

540 

682 

725 

700 

206,362 

416,150 

378,000 

Miss. 

32 

41 

27 

495 

•450 

450 

15,970 

18,450 

12,150 

Total 

(S.E.  area) 

1,039 

1,875 

1,870 

678 

700 

701 

703,636 

1,312, 620 

1,510.725 

Ark. 

23 

41 

23 

396 

300 

300 

9,040 

12,300 

6,900 

La. 

12 

27 

14 

397 

335 

280 

4,909 

9,045 

3,920 

Okla. 

73 

275 

292 

491 

225 

500 

37,964 

61,875 

"146,000 

Tex. 

307 

906 

770 

470 

■330 

400 

144,255 

298,980 

308_j^000 

Total 

(S.17.  area) 

415 

1,249 

1,099 

468 

306 

423 

196,168 

382,200 

464,820 

United  States 

1,842  3,607 

3,434 

734.4 

609.9 

679.1  1,341,811 

2,199,960 

2i 33 1,895 

1/  Equivalent 

solid 

acreage 

• 
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UNIXED  STATES 

DEPARTMENH 

r  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Drop 

Report 

BUREAU    OF  AQRICULTURAI- 

ECONOM  ICS 

Washington,  D.  C, 

as 

of 

CROP  REPORTING 

BOARD 

August 

10.  1944 

Au^s  t 

ItlltttilMllltlllllU 

Ij  1944 

III  Jll  tlllllHtlll|lllM»t«IMIf)lllll 

(flllllltltflUflltlllllfllllllllflll 

iiii<iiMiifiitittifiiiiiiiiitiiii|f  III  tM»iiiiiiiifii>>iifiii«iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiti(Hiii>iiiiiuiiif  flit  ijritMMiiriiitiitiiiiMitiitutJiiiiniiiii^ 

TAIVE 

HAY 

;  ALFALFA 

HAY  1/ 

ICLOVER  &  TIMOTHY  HAY  l/ 

:          Indicated  1944 

:          Indicated  1944 

State 

:  Yield  per 

:  Yield  per  $ 

Production 

Production 

Production 

:  acre 

:        acre  ; 

ions 

Thous .tons 

ions 

Thous .tons 

Me. 

O.SO 

690 

1.30 

9 

0,90 

407 

N.H.'  • 

1.00 

342 

1.75 

9 

1,15 

192 

Vt. 

1.10 

955 

1.85 

39 

1.20 

626 

1.20 

434 

2.00 

34 

1.25 

282 

R.I. 

1.10 

38 

2.10 

2 

1.15 

20 

Conn. 

1.15 

327 

2.25 

56 

1 .15 

162 

n,Y. 

1.40 

5,403 

1.95 

'817 

1 .40 

3,847 

N.J. 

1.50 

354  ^ 

2.10 

132 

1  .oO 

142 

Pa. 

1.40 

3,053  ' 

1.90 

509 

1.35 

2,291. 

Ohio' 

1.40 

3,228  . 

1.85 

-  736 

1.35 

2,236 

Ind, 

1.25 

2,515 

1.75 

"696 

1.20 

1,273 

111. 

1.38 

3,496 

2.35     -  ■ 

1,*046  - 

1.30 

1,552 

Mich. 

1.45 

3,719 

1.60 

1/766 

1.35 

1,725 

Wis. 

1.65 

6,437 

2,25 

1,854 

1.50 

4,288 

Minn. 

1.55 

4,565 

1,80 

2,135 

1.40 

1,520. 

Iowa 

1.70 

5,561 

•2.45  -. 

2^112, 

1.45 

3,170 

Mo. 

1.05' 

3,527 

2.45""- 

760 

.90 

891  . 

N.Dak, 

1.45' 

1,190 

1.6-5  - 

302 

1.40 

6 

S.Dak. 

1.50 

918 

1.75 

536 

1.30 

Nebr  . 

1.85 

1,868 

2.05 

1,560 

1,30 

Kans. 

2,05 

1,915 

2,30 

1,610 

1.35 

49. 

Del. 

.  1,15 

89 

2.20 

11 

1.20 

38  - 

Md. 

1.25 

528 

'  2.00 

84 

1.15 

320  V 

Va.  ' 

■■■  "  .95 

1,376 

1.90 

125  " 

1.10  - 

439 

W.Va. 

1.10 

877 

'  ■  ■ 2,00 

104 

1.10  • 

439 

w.c. 

.90 

1,153 

1.90 

11 

,85 

53 

s.c. 

.70 

444 

1.50 

3 

•"*• 

Ga. 

.46 

721 

1.50 

8 

.75 

5 

Fla. 

".55 

78 

■  — 

— 

— 

— 

Ky. 

...90 

1,620 

1.50 

3l5 

1.00  - 

363 

Tenn. 

.75  . 

-  1,573 

1.00 

120 

.85 

132 

Ala. 

.65 

738 

1.40 

8 

.75 

4 

Miss, 

1.05 

983 

2,05 

154 

1.00 

;  6 

Ark. 

.90 

1,097 

1.80 

153 

.90 

l7 

La. 

1.10 

345  ■ 

1.90 

.    59  ^ 

.90 

13 

Okla. 

1.40 

1,357 

2.20 

660 

— ■*• 

Tex. 

.95 

1,405 

2,70 

389 

** 

— —  , 

Mont. 

1.50 

1,922 

1,70 

1,183 

1.55 

343 

Idaho 

2,218 

2,45 

1,872 

1.45 

200- , 
-  *    •  • 

Wyo. 

1.50  • 

798 

1.75 

527 

1  e; 
1  •  0  0 

Ibb 

Colo. 

1.85  ■ 

1,965 

2,20 

1,445 

1.50. 

266 

N.Mex. 

2,25 

428 

2,70 

375 

1.15 

12  . 

Ariz. 

2.40^ 

778 

2.75 

652 

Utah  . 

2.40  ' 

1,214 

2;  55 

1,119 

1.80 

41  . 

Nev. 

2.20 

425 

2,55 

352 

1.40 

34  ■  ' 

Y[ash. 

*  '    1.9.5  • 

.  1,960 

2.35 

783 

a. 10 

■    405  ,  , 

Oreg.- 

1.85 

1,589 

2,50 

685 

.  1.80. 

203 

r  « 1 T  -p- 

vfcl  XH  . 

2,84 

5,257 

4.20 

3,973 

1.80 

67 

u.  s. 

1.38 

83,4'53 

2.22 

31,892 

.  1,33 

28,279  • 

1^  Included  in  tame 

hay;  clover 

and  timothy  hay  excludes  sweetclover  and 

lespedeza. 
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Qrop 
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as 

of          -  . 

CROP  REPORTJNG  BOARD 

.ii»fHi»iiit^iiiiifiiiiiiniiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiifiiit«iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiOiiiiiiiii{ 

il  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1  ( 1 1 1 1  III  1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1  ( 1 1 1 )  1 

iiitf  niiitiit 

1  III  UMii  II  III  III  II  nil  III  II  mil 
• 

..5..:0.Q„i:..j:.l.. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiiiiiitiitiniiintiti 

( ''I  T 

..i,£i-«.a.».J..i 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

WILD 

HAY  ! 

:  PASTURE 

V 

• 

CaVPEAS 

• 

Indicated  1944  j 

:  Condition 

1944 

: 

Condition  1944 

§tate  ; 

Yield  per 

• 

;  Average  : 

1944 

acre 

Production 

• 

:  1933-42  : 

•  1Q33-4? 

•  X  »7  O  O      *X  trf 

:  1943  : 

•  • 

Tons 

Thous .tons 

Percent 

Percent 

0.85 

5 

81 

74 

— 

—  . 

,90 

5 

79 

81 

— 

V  u  , 

1,00 

5 

80 

79 

— 

Mm  ^  *^ 

iViAS.  O  O  ^ 

,85 

8 

76 

60 

— 

T?  T 

Jn.  1  J.  • 

.75 

1 

74 

48 

— 

1.00 

6 

79 

51 

— 

— 

,95 

45 

67 

75 

— 

-- 

N.  J. 

-  1,20 

17 

69 

41 

85 

87 

87 

,90 

15 

72 

64 

1/81 

81 

74 

OMo 

,80 

5 

71 

51 

— 

Ind« 

,95 

5 

68 

45 

77 

80 

59  ' 

111.  " 

,90 

19 

70 

64 

73 

75 

68' 

Mich, 

.95 

16 

65 

68 

— > 

— 

Wis. 

1,25 

111 

68 

74 

— 

1.10 

1,455 

66 

85 

-  — 

— 

1,25 

138 

70 

92 

— 

Mo  • 

1, 10 

176 

62 

59 

70 

71 

68'^ 

N.Dak, 

l,uo 

2,082 

60 

88 

— 

— 

S,Dak. 

,yc> 

2,630 

52 

93 

— 

— 

Nebr  » 

,90 

2,691 

55 

92 

— 

Kans  • 

1,20 

794 

53^ 

90 

66 

81 

86 

Del. 

,90 

1 

76 

47 

86 

79 

47 

Md. 

,90 

3 

73 

56 

86 

77 

76 

Va, 

,70 

7 

82 

58 

81 

79 

72 

TiT.Va, 

,85 

19 

78 

63 

81 

88 

61 

N.C. 

1,00 

18 

80 

73 

78 

79 

79 

S.C, 

,85 

7 

7Z 

71 

72 

7& 

73 

Ga. 

.65 

19 

76 

62 

72 

76 

64 

Fla, 

•"^ 

~- 

83 

85 

78 

81 

11 

Kv, 

"■J  • 

.70 

24 

77 

36 

79 

76 

62 

Tenn, 

,55 

23 

76 

39 

76 

70 

62 

Ala,  ■ 

,65 

25 

79  * 

62 

74 

77 

69 

Miss  ♦ 

.85 

56..  .. 

.  77. 

63 

75 

-  71 

65 

Ark, 

,95 

.  156 

68  , 

55 

73 

60 

59 

La, 

1.05 

25      .  - 

.  "  ao 

65 

75 

74 

59 

Okla, 

1.15 

646 

57 

84 

66 

,  -  66 

83 

Tex, 

1,00 

200 

69 

69 

72 

71 

56 

Mont  a 

.90 

670 

69 

86 

4.. 

— 

Idaho 

1,20 

140 

80 

87 



Wvo , 

,  OO 

363 

73 

94 



Colo,. 

1,00 

408 

66  . 

92  • 

_  _ 

» 

N.Mex,  - 

.85 

18 

66  - 

80 

Ariz  , 

-.90 

4. 

77 

81 

_  _ 



Utah 

1.35 

97 

71 

86 



— 

1.10^  . 

241 

84 

93 

— 

Wash, 

1.15 

49 

7-4 

70 

— 

— 

Oreg. 

1.05 

235 

76 

79 

Calif. 

1.20 

187 

78 

73 

U,  S. 

1.00 

13,870 

68 

72 

73 

73 

67 

y  Short-t  ime  average .  .  • 
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SOYBEANS 

"CondrtTon  T944" 


SX)YBSAH5  FOR'  BEANS 


State 


Average 
1933-42 


1943 


1944' 


:  Production 
State    -:   "Average  : 
:     1933-42  ; 


1943 


s Indicated 
:  1944 


r  9   r  C 

ent              :  Tho-usand 

"bush. 

els 

77 

76 

85         •  Ohio  7,1^5 

27,993 

.  §2,160 

N.J. 

89 

69         ;  Ind,  9,479 

,27,084 

-23,580 

Pa,' 

,  84 

-  .  87 

82  i 

{  111.  32,508 

. 70,60^ 

.  67,158 

Ohio  ' 

79 

78 

73  J 

5  I.!ich.  687 

i,596 

.  1,470 

Ind, 

77 

84 

69  J 

:  I/Iinn.          l/    734  ^ 

3,321 

.  2,717 

ill. 

77 

83 

82  1 

!  lo-wa  10,093 

39, 332 

35,298 

Mich, 

79 

74 

■   82  ! 

-  Mo,  1,678 

8^695 

10,260 

Y/is , 

81 

88 

87  ; 

:  N.C.  1,793 

2^313 

.  2,392 

Minn, 

-- 

85 

81  ! 

:  Miss.  566 

1;,704 

. 1,275 

lovva 

84 

93 

86  : 

.  Ark,  905 

2,536 

,  2,400 

Mo.  . 

70 

75 

75 

-■ 

N.Dak, 

— 

72 

75 

I  10  Principal 

S.Dak, 

— 

-  85 

85  I 

!      States  65,565 

185,177 

168,710 

Nebr.    •  - 

-^2 

83 

Kans, 

66 

81 

86  ! 

:  Other 

Del, 

88 

..S5 

64 

:      States  3,206 

10^,585 

9,848 

Md,  _ 

85 

■  81 

80  ! 

va  • 

oo 

oi 

71 

W.VaT 

82 

89 

71         «  . 

N.C. 

82 

85  : 

80  5 

S.C. 

73 

78 

79  : 

Ga. 

74 

76 

61 

Ky, 

80 

82 

63 

Tenn. 

77 

74 

'63  i 

Ala. 

76 

76 

61  ! 

Miss , 

79 

74 

65  t 

Ark, 

74 

69 

66  : 

La, 

81 

80 

75  : 

• 

Okla. 

64 

66 

80  s 

Tex, 

1/74 

67 

65  : 

TJ,  S, 

78 

82 

77         :  U.  S,  68,771 

195,762 

178^558 

1/  Short-time  average. 


RICE 


State 


Indicated  1944 


Yield  per 
acre 

Bushels 


Production 
Thous .bushels 


Stocks  on  farns  l/ 
Aver  a  ire  : 


1933-42 


1943 


1944 


Ark, 
La, 

Tex, 

Calif, 


49.0 
37,5 
48,0 
63.0 


U.  S.     ^   46,5 

1^    3  States  only. 


13,132 
21,412 
18,816 
15,498 

68,858 


28 
79 
14 


121 


Thousand  bushels 

13 

23 
16. 


.  52 


12 
48 
26 


80 


30  - 


zfm 


to 


o 


t5 
O 

^-1 


to 
o 

1 


O 


EH 


O 


f3 

o 
o 

pq 
o 


O 

i/i  in 


4 


o 

.r» 

-P 
O 

o 


i  t 
I  I 
I  I 

. 

HI 

IP  8 


i  I 


P4, 


I  ox 


EH 


C) 

••-p- 


10 


S  I 


•t  M 
«*  •• 


I  I 
I  1 
i  I 

I  I 

O 


o 

•rH 

-P 
O 


1  1 


r  PI 


Ul 

o 


o  o  p  o  Ln  o.LOl 

o      cn      LO  liH, 

f-»  cx)  i-o    -^j*  c\j ,  c\ai 
»  »  •>  (k  *i  ^ 

to  00  M  cq.ojI 


OLD  O  00  O  Op  I 
liJ  CNJ  O  CT)  lO  LO  to 

CO  O)  CO  00  00  r-  po 


I  I 

in  LO  lol 
Oi  CO  Icol 

.1  I 


iO'st»r»otDU)Oi^( 
to  CO  CD  Co  to  rH  .ro  to 

rHtH  iH 


tH  tO^*< 


OO  loil 

LO  tn  ajO  1 

I  to  C*-  ItNii 
I  I  I 

r     1  I 


LO  LD  LO  LO  CD  fO  1 
CO  CO  to  to  to  CO  t  t  I 


f-l  ^  I 

cv  IhI 


I  I 

CO  o  Q  o  u>  olcol 

U5  O  OJ  OJ  O  O  iHiUli 
CD  C7)  i>  to  rH  rH  CQIcqJ 

Vol 
II 

:  M 

I;  I 

ooiH  oot>-oouo  o  o  o  ^oo  okrjl 

fi  0000  Lncooooin'^'^cnoc^io  in  Lnicvji 

CD  LD  U")       in  tD      LO     '  CN2'*=i'  O  O  O'lo' 

iHfHiHrHrHiHiHrHiHr-lrHrHrHrH  r-Ti-^r-? 

I  I 
I  I 

,      .  II 

i-ifHrH  CQ     cj.to  to  to '"i'lo  Ln  LD  to  uD  to'in' 


vr>  to  00  00  r5,  E:, 
o  to  CD  vo  LO  Oil  y  t 
*  «k  *  ^ 

cvjtol 


»H  lO  CD 


i  I 
I  I 

I  rH 
'rH*' 


I  Ml 


o  o  to  in 

un  00  o 
o  00  cr>  o 


in' 

»HrH' 


I       I  \ 

\  ^1  J 


in  tol 
Cjto 

I     I  I 
...  Ill 
III 

CD  CD  CO  CDCDtOj    ij  ij 


I 


rH  Ol 
W^lj-Jl 

>/^|  ri|Q 

rH  >  bO  !^ 
O  .H  -, 

a,  S  -t^  ciJ 
o  Uh 

V*  •» 

>»  •» 


oooooooooofo 
toco'st^O'^j^'^Loo^cr.  in 
r-CNjcncNJoicoincococNjtotH 


M  O  CNJ  "^t^  CD  CD      ^-  1^  tOMi 
OJCOCQ-^COrHOCDrH  rH.CO 
OJ  to  to      rH  iH  ia> 


•I 


tnoooooooooooLo 

C^fHO'^OCOCOtOOOrHO) 
OOOiCDOrHOOOCJlCDOD) 
«k       *   »  ^  **  I 

iH  rH  rH  rH  iH  (HI 


rH  M  tO  to  to  '<^«  ':J<  ^ 
r-f  r-i  r-i  r-t  i-i        r-i  r-4  i-i 


O 

03  H 

(H  CO 

.H  O 

'-'•^  ^ 
O  rH  rCj 

-     ^4     (1)  -P 

h   fH  fi.^H 

•H  OrJ  <1>  O 

o 

EH  W 


O  O  O  O  CO  Q  OOC^COl 
rH  O  O  O  CO  to  rHCO.O, 
Kj<  LO  O)      's^^  IcDl 

O  CO  O  CO  CO  \^\ 
rH       C\2  C3  r^       r-i  ^IT)^ 

I  1 


11 
I  I 

in  o  o  ^  in  Q  tH  dlo] 

CO  O  03  rH  03  O  OJ  O.fO, 

i>  00  00  00  a>  o)  cn  00100 1 
I  I" 


I  I 

1^1 

<H  OJ  N  CNJ  to  to  to  -^l^.C^i. 
CM  03  CNJ  CM  CN3  CV3  W  CNjI  i| 

43 


o  c>3  o  in  o  tno  ocran' 
c\i  o  CO  Q  c^in  o  cnoo 
incncooQ  0'=*'cocr>Ln 

to  CT5  CD  03  CM  C>J  to  O 
rH  r^      rH  COCO 

CNJ 


O  O  O  O  O  QO  OOO 

-o  CM  o  in  Q  Lnin  intoin 
CO  00  o  cn  o  r^r-i  co  coco 


r^  rH  rH  rH  rH  r^r-{  r*JiHrH 

CO  to  to  to  to  co^5  t*ltoto 


s 


cS 

•H 

a 

•H  O 

a  u  CO 
h  w      d  q 

„  .H  O  O   S  (y  r-H 


'5  10 


CMi  CMl  UO  1 
CM'  rH'  to  ' 

CM^  go'  cT' 
0|  CMJ 


I  t  I 

I  I  1 

I  I  I 

1  1  I 


o' 

^1 


I 

CO  ' 


I  I  I 

I  I  I 

I  I  I 

I  IcmI 

i  I  i 

i  I  i 

II  I 
I  I  t 
I  I  I 
I  I  \ 
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3;Q0  P,T-i,  (3.¥.T>) 


as  of 
August  1,  1944 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


ii]iHjiiiiiijiiiuiiiiiitiiiriiiictiiiiiniiiii*u«]iiiiiHiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiK«iniuiiiiuiiiiiiiifiitiiirijiMM 

TOBA.CCO__  _ 

Indicated  1944 


Indicated  1944 


State  : 

Yield  per 
acre 
Poiinds 

1 

jrro  ducv  ion 

• 

Tlious."  pounds  J 

;    State  ; 

Yield  per 
acre 
Pounds 

Production 
Th.ous»  po-onds 

Mass» 

1,625 

9,263 

:Ya. 

872 

117,710 

Sonn, 

1,307 

21,432 

iV.Ya* 

750 

2,475. 

N;Y. 

.  1,400 

980 

:N.C. 

1,000 

674,020 

Pa» 

1,352 

45,420 

;S.C. 

1,080 

116,640 

OHio 

786 

18,395 

;Ga, 

1,030 

98,600 

Ind, 

820 

10,092 

iFla, 

922  " 

17,985 

Yis. 

1,465 

28,858 

854 

331,143 

1,200 

720 

:Tenn, 

828 

87,040 

Mo, 

1,000 

6,800 

:Ala, 

812 

325 

950 

285 

La, 

450 

■  180 

Md. 

7  50 

28^125 

lU.S. 

959 

1^616^498 

BEAbTS,  IRY  SDI3LS  l/ 


Indicated  1944 


Indicated  1944 


$tate  i 

Yield  per 
acre 

r 

[  Production 

• 

;    State  ^ 
>  • 

Yield  per 
acre 

• 

\  Production 
• 

Pounds 

Thous.'bags  2/ 

♦ 
« 

PouQds 

Thous.'bags  2/ 

I-saine 

960 

-  •  -  4e 

• 
• 

:Mont  • 

1,350 

.  364 

Vt, 

640 

6 

:  Idaho 

1,450 

■  2,132 

N.y* 

930 

1,107 

:Vfyo . 

1,275 

1,148 

Mich. 

900 

5,940 

:Colo, 

650 

2,3  OS 

VTis. 

700 

21 

:IT.Mex. 

370 

888 

Minn* 

560 

45 

:Ariz. 

500 

75 

H.rak. 

450 

9 

:Utah 

570 

63 

S.  Dak, 

300 

3 

ji'.'ash. 

1,170 

47 

llebr. 

1,200 

660 

:Creg. 

1,000 

20 

Kans, 

400 

4 

.•Calif. 

1^182 

4,856 

Tex. 

200 

:U.S. 

913.7 

19_j754 

1/  Include 
2/  Bags  of 
3/  Hot  inc 


s  beans  gro'ATi  for  seed» 

100  pounds  (iincleaned). 
luding  Blackeye  peas. 


PEAS ,  DRY  PIELD  l/ 

IIIIIIII  I^I^^i^I  i^i^I  III  IZ  I  I 

Yield  per  :  «     ,    ^ . 

Production  . 

acre   :  

Thousand  l:;ags  2^ 

22 
90 
46t 

2,886 
18- 
'326 
4,792 

 _6^  


State 


PO'onds 


Wisconsin 
Korth  Itekota 
l-{ontana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Washington 

Oregon    _  _   

8  States^  ZZ   I   1,288   _9^2J26  

l_/~ In  principal  conmercial  producing  States,     Includes  peas  grown  lor  seed  and 
cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 

2/  3ags  of  100  i>ounds  (uncleaned),  r 
—  w  "04  « 


750 
'  900 
1^300 
1,300 

i;200 

1,050 
1,320 
1,260 


UNITED  SXATES  DEPARTMEirS 

IT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crc5f>  Report 

BUREAU  OF 

AC3R  ICU  UTU  R  aL  ECONOMICS 

Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of 

CROP 

REPORTING  BOARD 

August  10,  1944 

Au^st  1944 

3:00  P,M.(E.V.'.T,) 

itlllllMlfllltllllMIIIIIIIIII(ti;iinttllMIIlli4ltllllllf 

iiiitiiiiiii 

iiiitiitiii  111  iitiiiiin  III  fill 

lllil>lllillllllllllllll*IIIIHIII»llllinillllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIM 

POTATOES  1/ 

iiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiniti 

II 1 1 1 11 II  It  1     t      If  III 

1 1  III  1 1 11  i  1 II 1 1 1  1 1 1 II  III  Mill  1 1 

GROUP 

:           Yield  TDer  acre 

Production 

and 

:  Average 

:     ^-   .„     : Indicated: 

Average  : 

: Indicated 

STATE 

:  1933-42 

•  • 

•  • 

1933-42  : 

1943 

:     1944  . 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO 

STATES : 

273  " 

355 

285 

43,025 

73,485 

60,135 

Kew  York,  Long  Island 

224 

214 

140 

10,909 

14,011 

9,730 

New  York,  Upstate 

104 

109 

100 

17,649 

15,66t^ 

13,150 

Pennsylvania  . 

121 

106  _ 

-  U  5.  _  _ 

22,836 

18,656 

18,975 

3  Eastern 

167.9 

205,8 

176.8  " 

"  94,419 

121,819 

101,990 

!.lichi  gan 

96 

105 

100 

23,765 

22,365 

17,500 

Yfisconsin 

81 

88 

84 

17,767 

16,368 

11,844 

Minnesota 

79 

97 

85 

20,285 

23,571 

17,765 

North  Dakota 

90 

130 

120 

11,994 

22,100 

21,240 

South  Dakota 

57 

80 

75 

1,844 

3,680 

2,775 

5  Central 

85.6 

102,7 

96,2 

75,654 

88,084 

71,124 

Nebraska 

108 

130 

114 

8,846 

12,090 

8,664 

Montana 

96 

115  ^ 

115 

1,642 

2,645 

1,955 

Idaho 

222 

2o0 

230 

27,014 

43,470 

37,720 

yryoming 

110 

14d 

155 

2,054 

2,175 

2,170 

Colorado 

163 

215 

220 

13,650 

18,705 

19,580 

Utah 

158 

175 

175 

2,061 

3,430 

3,062 

Nevada 

168 

200 

200 

573 

-  680 

680 

Wa  s  hingt  on 

188 

220 

200 

8,329 

13,200 

9,400 

Oregon 

179 

19  5 

200 

6,365 

10,335 

9,200 

California  l/ 

277 

280 

320 

■8,912 

11,480 

12,480 

10  Yfe stern 

175.2 

202  i4 

204 . 5 

79,747 

118,210 

104,911 

TOTAL  18 

131,6 

161,3 

152.0 

249,821 

328,113 

278,025 

OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES 

: 

New  Hampshire 

153 

160 

160  ■ 

1,285 

1,472 

1,360 

Vermont 

134 

125 

140 

1,969 

1,825 

1,722 

Iv!k  s  sa  chus  e  tt  s 

139 

13  5 

145 

2,380 

3,375 

3,625 

Rhode  Island  ^ 

186 

175 

190 

786 

1,085 

1,235 

Connecticut 

169 

145" 

170 

2,742 

3,190 

3,587 

5  New  England 

151.3 

142,2 

157.1 

9,163 

10,947 

11,529 

vTest  Virginia 

87 

75 

72 

2,987 

2,775 

2,376 

~  Ohio 

103 

95 

85 

11,464 

8,550 

6,630 

Indiana 

98 

100 

80 

5,542 

4,100 

3,280 

Illinois 

78 

62 

57 

3,168 

2,170 

1,824 

loY/a 

85 

97 

65 

5,539 

5,238 

5,250 

5  Ce'ntral 

92  .9 

88.8 

74.2 

28,699 

22,833 

17,360  ^ 

Ne^v  Mexico 

74 

80 

78 

348 

'  4R0 

468 

Arizona 

137 

180 

220 

245 

1,170 

1,342 

2  Southwestern 

92.6 

132.0 

149.6 

594 

1,650 

1,810 

TOTAL  12 

102.2 

102,3 

96.1 

38,456 

35,430 

30,699 

30  LATE  "STATES 

126,8 

152.7 

143.7 

288,276 

363,543 

308,724 

IOTr.RI;iEDL\TE  POTATO 

STAT 

ijo  : 

New  Jersey 

17  2 

161 

120 

9,174 

11,431 

8,640 

Delaware 

89 

70 

65 

438 

'  308 

266 

Maryland 

104 

88 

92 

2,699 

1,980 

1,822 

Vir  ginia 

116 

123 

76 

9,695 

9,594 

5,776 

Kentucky 

76 

88 

-  49 

3,462 

4,664 

2,254 

¥As  s  ouri 

85 

89 

69 

3,752 

3,827 

2,484 

Kans  a  s 

80 

90" 

46 

2,225 

2,970 

1,150 

TOTAL  7 

110.2 

114.1 

80.3 

31,444 

34;774 

22,392 

37  L/iTE  &  INTERMEDI/iTE 

124,9" 

148.3 

136.4  " 

319,721 

398,317  ' 

33l7ll6 

iyEarly  and  late  crops 

shovm  separately  for  Ca 

lif  ornia; 

combined 

for  all 

other 

States, 

-  33  - 
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UrsilTED  STATUES  DEPART  MEN  T  OF  AGRICUJ-TURE 

Crop   Report*  bureau. or  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.,C.,. 

as  of  CROP  reporting  board  August  10,  1944 

..A!igy.?±.:I*.J.L%i^.   '  '  3T06"P,M.  (E/VT.T.)' 


POTATOES  (Con'd) 


GROUP 

-  —  ~ 

**:        •  Yield 

per  a.cre  . 

« 

Production 

and 

:  Average  : 

Tn/i-z     ^Indicated:  Average  : 

: Indicated 

STATE 

:  1933-42  : 

• 

♦ 

1944  \    :.  1933-42  : 

:    1944  ^ 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

EARLY 'potato  STATES: 

- 

IJJorth  Carolina 

111 

X  X  i 

74 

Q  'z.'ip       1?  099' 

VJ  ,  ^  <J  O 

ouucn  \jcxr o xxiia. 

112 

103  . 

61 

2,472  5,193 

1,464  . 

Georgia 

64 

6X 

45 

1,334  2,135 

1,440  . 

Florida 

124 

121 

106 

3,597  3,703 

Tenne  s  see 

71 

73 

53  . 

3,048  4,380 

2,279 

Alabama 

88 

94 

58 

3,835        5; 264 

3,422 

Mississippi 

65 

56 

65 

1,311  1,904 

Arkansas 

73 

79 

68 

3,093  4,661 

3,400 

Louis  iana 

61 

61 

52 

2,490  3,599 

3,276 

Oklahoma 

69 

61 

69 

2,219  2,501 

2,208 

Texas 

67 

86 

72 

3,516  6,450 

4,752 

California  1^ 

286 

350. 

315 

7,944  16,450 

19,845 

TOTAL  12 

94.1 

104.2 

92.5 

43,191  66,339 

54,179 

TOTAL  U.  S. 

120.1 

139.9 

127.9       362,912  464,656 

385,295 

l/  Early  and  late 

'  crops 

shovm  separately  for  California; 

combined  for  all 

other 

States, 

.     ■    ^    ■      Si/TOETPOTATOES  • 

• 

...» 

Yield 

.  per  acre 

• 

Production 

State        :  Average 

1943  • 

Indicated : 

Average 

:  '    Tc^y,^       :  Indicated 

r  1933-42. 

• 

•  • 

1944  : 

1933-42 

•  • 

•  • 

1944 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

N.J.  ' 

142 

90 

120 

2,219 

1,440 

1,920  . 

Ind. 

92 

100 

80 

306 

150 

120 

111. 

84  ■ 

..8Q 

76 

364 

360 

380 

lovra              ■  ■  ■ 

85 

V  85., 

-  90 

214 

'  '170 

180 

Mo. 

87 

76 

85 

804 

760 

,680 

Kans ; 

99 

135 

140 

338 

378 

420 

Del.- 

128  • 

85 

130 

558 

255 

390 

Md. 

147 

,  120 

150 

1,133 

960 

1,200 

Va.   ■         •      .  - 

114 

.  93 

.    .  .110 

3,914 

2,976 

3,630 

N.C-     •  -. 

100  •.. 

-      .■  97. 

.  -  100 

■  8,362 

"7,760' 

8,000 

S.C. 

84 

87 

90 

4,925 

6,960" 

7,020 

Ga.  ' -      .    .  * 

74  ,.  ... 

75  , 

70. 

8,044 

9,375 

8,120  ■ 

Fla,' 

66  . 

-  67 

V  .68 

-  1,277 

1,608' 

1,292 

Ky. 

-  84 

•   83  . 

♦  £5 

•  1,523 

"1,826 

1,235 

Term. 

91  - 

■.  88 

'  ■    75  . 

:  4,388  , 

4,752 

3,375 

Ala. 

75 

80 

70 

6,447  . 

7,680 

6,300 

Mis  s  « 

86  • 

85 

-80 

6,524 

6,970 

5,760 

Ark. 

75 

60 

65 

2,329 

1,620 

1,430 

La.  . 

69  • 

72 

'62 

7,034 

8,856 

7,006 

Okla  , 

69 

50 

85 

876 

600 

1,190 

Tex, 

74 

78 

.  65 

4,332 

5,616 

4,225 

Calif. 

114 

125 

115 

1,269 

1,500 

1,380 

>4T3,  ■ 

"".  81.7 

'79.  r 

,  67,182' 

72,572  65,253- 

^  3^  ^  ■  '  ■  .  zfm 
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APPLES,  COMvERCIAL  CROP  l/ 

Production  'ij 
1942        •  1943 


Area 


and 


State 


Average 
1934-42 


s 

T  h" 


;  Indicate^ 
X  1944 


ousand  bushels 


'  North  Atlantic: 


Main© 

589 

813 

704 

866 

Hew  Hampshire 

729 

961 

767 

9or 

Ve  rmont 

545 

731 

722 

4^ 

Ifessachusetts 

2,586 

3,400 

2,228 

2,665 

Rhode  Island 

270 

332 

28-1 

280 

C  onne  ct  i  cut 

0  o  o 

T      C.  TC 

1,  b3o 

New  York 

16,140 

18,997 

13,602 

18,09e 

New  Jersey 

.3,216 

3,239 

2,028 

2,280 

Pennsylvania 

9,086 

10,031 

5,070 

10^400 

Total  N»  Atl. 

34,581 

40,426 

26,238 

37j593 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

1,093 

940 

499 

963 

Maryland 

1,936 

2,211 

864 

2,052  . 

Vir  ginia 

11,493' 

14,094 

5,5^ 

14,040 

West  Virginia 

4,366 

4,686 

2,046 

4,752  , 

North  Carolina 

1,142 

1,086 

499 

1,584 

Total  S.  Atl, 

20,032 

23,017 

9,498- 

23^91 

Total  Eastern  States 

54,613 

63,443 

35,736 

60^84 

Central  States : 
North  Central: 


Ohio 

5,190 

6,384 

2,422 

5,561 

Indiana 

1,589 

1,392 

1,010 

1,292 

Illinois 

^3,204 

3,410 

2,790 

2,542 

I'Hchi  gan 

'7,881 

9,234 

5,888 

7,800 

Wisconsin 

644 

737 

862 

805  . 

Minnesota 

210 

168 

173 

159 

Iowa 

276 

108 

.42 

82 

Missouri 

1,453 

1,075 

968 

770 

Nebraska 

299 

118 

34 

3!8 

Kansas 

788 

580 

260 

Total  N,  Cent. 

21,534 

23,206 

14,448 

19^11 

South  Central; 

Kentucky 

285 

179 

280 

185 

Tennessee 

316 

327 

198 

294  ■ 

Arkansas 

-  774 

616 

563 

568 

Total  S,  Cent. 

r,376 

1,122 

1,041 

1^047 

Total  Central  States 

22^910 

24,328 

15,489 

20^58  . 

Western  States: 

« 

Montana 

•333 

173 

258 

367 

Idaho 

3,166 

1,705 

640 

1,950 

Colorado 

1,600 

1,  595 

1,140 

1,846 

New  Mexico 

718 

752 

847 

819 

Utah 

397  ■  ' 

307 

550 

544 

Washington 

\*27,939 

27,339 

23,000 

29,304 

Oregon 

3,213- 

2,652 

2,690 

3,176 

^  California 

7,486 

5,979 

8,700 

J,  195  

Total  ¥^estern 'States   '     ^  ' 

44,85? 

40,502 

37,825 

44^201 

Total  35  States 

122,378 

128,273 

89,050 

125^43 

l^stimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  production  of  applos  in  the  commercial  apple 
areas  of  each  State  and  include  fjruit  produced  for  sale  to  commercial  processors  as  v/ell  as 

•  for  sale  for  fresh  consumption.    2/  For  some  States  in  certain  vearsj  production  includes 
some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  market  conditions  or  scarcity  of  harvest  lator. 
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UNI-reD  SXA-TES  DEPAR-TM  BNT  OF  AGRICULTURE: 
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Ktlllllf  illKllllllllllllllllltlltlllfll 

lllll«I»llffHIIIMIIIIIII 

iiiiiiiiiiifiiiiif III 

tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifftifiiiif iittt 

iiiiiiitiiiiiiKiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiMiiiiiiiniiii 

liiiniifKtfiiiiiiiiiiiti 

PEACHES 

1 

PSARS 

* 

State  X 

'  Production  1/ 

• 

_  _  Production 

a/ 

Average 

•  1942 

*1943* 

State  :  Average  : 

1943  * 

Indicated 

1933-42 

• 
• 

•  • 

•  » 

1944  : 

:  1933-42  : 

• 
* 

.  1944 

Thousand  "bushels 

Thousand  hushels 

N  H 

15 

15 

2/ 

22  ! 

.  Maine 

8 

5 

.9 

Mass , 

55 

51 

1 

47  : 

N.H. 

11 

4 

12 

R.I. 

17 

16 

2/ 

19  ; 

.  vt. 

4 

1 

-  2 

Conn. 

123 

163 

6 

133  ; 

.  Mass., 

62 

20 

46 

N.Y. 

1,371 

1,615 

95 

1,892 

:  R.I, 

8 

4 

6 

N.J. 

957 

1,228 

918 

1,225 

:  Conn..- 

66 

38 

70 

Pa.         •  " 

1,628 

1,771 

1,176 

1,  909 

:  N.Y. 

1,117 

528 

1,206 

Ohio 

744 

678 

300 

959 

:  K.J.  , 

60 

48 

57 

Ind, 

300 

112 

157 

570 

;  Pa. 

558 

174 

458 

111. 

1,334 

652 

400 

1,386 

:  Ohio 

549 

173 

368- 

Mich. 

2,185 

2,150 

1,452 

3,500 

:  Ind. 

284 

•  72 

-  :  152 

I  owa 

76 

22 

20 

22 

:  111.  . 

530 

232 

.  329 

Mo. 

715 

512 

68 

315 

:  -.Mich. 

1,148 

481 

1,157 

Netr. 

21 

14 

2/- 

1  ; 

:  Iowa  . 

106 

50 

-  58 

Kans, 

88 

22 

2 

15  . 

Mo. 

356 

170 

^  165 

Del. 

376 

396 

93  . 

630  : 

'  Nehr, 

27 

13 

13 

Md. 

401 

476 

221 

581  : 

Kans.- 

136 

52 

.66 

Va. 

1,187 

1,936 

172 

1,  950 

.  Del. 

7 

2 

-  7 

vr  Va. 

355 

570 

160 

670  ' 

:  Md, 

65 

20 

■  49 

N  C. 

2,074 

2,463 

252 

2,  660 

:  Va, 

378 

26 

^34 

s.c. 

2,121 

3;  500 

392 

2,280 

;  W.Va, 

80 

12 

130 

G-a. 

5,382 

6,177 

1,593 

4,850  . 

:  N.C. 

337 

88 

288 

Fla. 

82 

123 

66 

121  . 

:  S.C. 

136 

36 

151 

606 

183 

366 

732  : 

u-a,  ' 

355 

138 

464 

Tenn, 

1,162 

466 

294 

612 

i  Fla, 

131 

99 

183 

Ala. 

1,539 

1,595 

649 

1  350  . 

:  Ky. 

226 

80 

128 

Miss . 

912 

974 

476 

1  054 

:  Tenn. 

285 

132 

182 

Ark. 

2,080 

2,337 

738 

2  562 

;  Ala, 

295 

112 

286 

La. 

304 

335 

176 

384 

0  w 

:  Miss, 

358 

136 

•  360 

Okla, 

476 

477 

136  • 

:  Ark, 

171 

80 

214 

Tex, 

1,543 

1,610 

900 

:  La, 

162 

78 

245 

Idaho 

196 

279 

198 

391 

:  Okla. 

142 

•  75 

104 

Colo, 

1,411 

1,490 

1,978 

2  112 

Tex. 

393 

211 

488 

N.Mex. 

94 

110 

134 

137  . 

:  Idaho 

61 

36 

70 

Ariz, 

63 

50 

60 

65 

:  Colo, 

188 

264 

168 

Utah 

472 

340 

846 

750 

:  N.Mex. 

43 

-.53 

55 

Nev. 

5 

2 

5 

7 

:  Ariz, 

10 

11 

10 

Wash. 

1,562 

2,168 

2,052 

2,576  \ 

{  Utah 

113 

200 

192 

Ore^T- 

397 

535 

418 

606 

:  Ne  V , 

4 

5 

5 

Calif. 

23,194 

28,752 

25,210 

30  336 

:  V/ash.,all 

6,242 

5,266 

Clingstone  Zj 

14,434  17,668 

14,585 

18  793 

:  Bartlett 

4,374 

3,906 

5,888 

FrEe  stone 

8,759 

11,084 

10,625 

11  543 

:  Other 

1,868 

1,360 

1,700 

:  Oreg,,all 

3,723 

2,817 

4,267 

:  Bartlett 

1,506 

1,386 

1,771 

:  Other 

2,217 

1,431 

2,496 

:     Calif,, all 

9,622 

12,543 

8,168 

-  . .  .1 

\  Bartlett 

8,392 

11,293 

7,126 

:-  Other 

1,229 

1,250 

1,042 

U.S. 

57,618 

66,36542,180 

71,316 

:  U.  S. 

28,559 

24,585 

28,410 

Xl  Por  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvest 
on  account  of  market  condibions  or  scarcity  of  harvest  labor.  2j  Production  less  tha 
1, 000' "bushel s»    3/  Mpinly  for  canning. 
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■]tiiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|iriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiu 


GRAPES 


State 


Ave  ra  ge 
1933-42 


_  ^^•'•oduction  1^  

1942  '  1943 


Indicated 
1944 


Tons 


Ma  s  s  • 

"^OO 

1  RO 

'XOO 
oUU 

tJ    T  ' 

ceo 

'  ooo 

iou 

1  RO 

Conn* 

1    A.  c;n 
X  ,  ^DU 

T  '  1  OO 

X  ,  xuu 

•  7  00 
(  UU 

QOO 

JUU 

M  v 
IM  •  1  • 

POO 

■^Q  900 

F^l  fiOO 

vJ  X  J  UUU 

'M'  T 

?  Ann 

?■  AOO 

9    1  OO 
c ,  xwu 

2  700 

Pn 
X  d.  a 

X  /  ,  o 

91  ROO 
"C-  X  ,  OWW 

1  R  "^OO 
X  O , O  UU 

PO  ROO 
<cu  J  ouu 

?P  4.00 

1  7  QOO 
X ;  , y  UU 

pT;  ROO 
fcJOj  uuu 

O  ,  OOU 

p  -  pno 

9    1  OO 
o  ,  XUU 

2  "^00 

XX  JL  « 

O,  X  xu 

A'  "sOO 

9  OOO 
c.  ,  yuu 

7>  700 

fi'iXOH  • 

, oow 

A  A  OOO 

A9  AOO 
,  rtuu 

VV  xs  , 

'  ROO 

ROO 
ouu 

JlOWc* 

'  ?  OO 

9  QOO 
c  ,  y  UU 

I?  100 

MO  « 

O  ,  U  f  u 

7    ?  OO 

R  9  OO 
O  ,  c.  UU 

P,  ROO 

Nebr* 

1  7  nn 

1  '  QOO 
X  ,  O  UU 

1  AOO 
X  ,  ^UU 

T  700 

X  ,  «JUU 

fiOO 

9  '^OO 

POO 

Dpi 
■y  "  X  » 

X  , 

1  POO 
X  •  c  w  w 

T  OOO 
X  ,  uuu 

1  POO 
X  J  ouu 

POO 

o  UU 

'^OO 
ouu 

Va 
V  • 

to-  «  w  vJ 

1  '  QOO 

1    1  00 
X  ,  xuu 

1  700 

X  J  f  UU 

•  1  «  V  d  « 

X  ,  C/  DO 

1  AOO 

POO 

O  UU 

1  POO 
X  f  cUU 

D  ,  <J  O  W 

£J  AOO 

R    9  OO 
0,  tSUU 

A  POO 
O  )  oUU 

X  ,  Oc7  W 

1  AOO 

1    1  OO 
X  ,  lUU 

1  7:00 
X )  ouu 

9   T  00 
c  ,  xv w 

1  700 
X  ,  (  UU 

P  POO 

(O  J  oUU 

TP!  a 

fiOO 

ARO 
rr  ou 

AOO 

CUU 

j\y  , 

9  OOO 

1    R  OO 
X  ,  o  UU 

1  700 
X  ,  r  UU 

m 

X  ^IIIl* 

9   *?  70 

9  ■  7  OO 

9  nno 
c ,  uuu 

1  OOO 

X  y  yuu 

Aid 

x  ,  O  lU 

1  '  /•  OO 

i  ,  xUU 

1  ono 
X  ,  /dUU 

Ark.  ' 

8,960 

8,400 

7,300 

8,100 

Okla. 

2,900 

3,100 

2^,300 

3,100 

Tex, 

2,350 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

Idaho 

555 

450 

2  50 

500 

Pol  o 

oxo 

ROO 

Ov-  vJ 

400 

^;oo 

DUU 

N.Mex, 

■>    O  RO 
i  ,  ou 

QOO 

900 

X  J  UUU 

Ariz, 

910 

700 

1,400 

1  ROO 
X  J  uuu 

Utah 

840 

.  -700 

800 

900 

Wash. 

8,420 

14,900 

15,000 

-  18,000 

Oreg* 

2,110 

1,800 

1,800 

2,200 

Calif.,  all' 

2, 

143,800 

2,160,000 

2, 

789,000 

2,492,000 

Wine  var  « ' 

522,700 

474,000 

575,000 

548,000 

Table  var , ' 

387,600 

' 409,000 

553,000 

'494,000 

Raisin  var© 

1, 

233, 500 

1,277,000 

1, 

661,000 

1,450,000 

Raisins  2^ 

216,700 

254,000 

401,000 

«» ■  ■ 

'ITot;  dried 

366,700 

261,000 

57,000 

U.  S, 

2, 

371,410 

2,402,150 

2, 

972,900 

2,722,150 

l/'For  some  States 

in 

certain 

years,  production 

includes  some 

•quantities  imhar 

vested  on  account 

of  market 

conditions  . 

2/  Dried  basis  :  1 

ton  of  raisins  equivalent"' to 

about 

4  tons 

of  fresh  grapes. 
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Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washiii^^on,  D.  C. , 

as  of  crop  reporting  board  A-u^st  10^  1944 

5:00  PoM.  (E.VT.T.j 

i>iifiiitjiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitfiiiiiiiiiiMttfiiiif»iTrfiiitiiiiMtiiitiiifiiiifiMiMifiiiitiniiiiiiiniiiiiMii»iiiim»iiiiiiiiiiit» 


CHERRIES 


• 

All 

varieties  : 

Svreet  varie 

tie  s 

:  Sour 

varieties 

State  ] 
• 

• 
* 

Production 
Average  :  . 
1933-42 : 

ri-relim, : 
:     1944  : 

Production 
Average :  -^^^3 
1935-42: 

1/ 

: Prelim, 

:  1944 

:  Production 
:  Ave  rage:  -j^q^3 
: 1938-42 :- 

1/ 

rPrelin^ 
:  1944 

J.  Uiio 

T  OTI 

20;390 

12,500 

25, 800 

2,220 

600 

20,600 

11,900 

23, IGC 

Va 

7,740 

3,600 

10, 600 

1,940 

700 

2, 200 

6,440 

2,^00 

•  8,4pC 

UUj.0 

4,  534 

810 

4  980 

-  764 

160 

1, 080 

3,442 

-  650 

Mich. 

38,070 

12,400 

59,700 

3,320 

1,600 

4  600 

35,440 

10;800 

55,100 

Wis. 

9,606 

2,600 

13,800 

10,680 

2,600 

1<5,800 

-  344 

460 

920 

30 

460 

248 

450 

•  460 

Idaho 

2,348 

2,130 

2,390 

1,734 

1,660 

1,910 

518 

■  470 

•  480 

Colo, 

3,333 

4,110 

5,340 

'  418 

400 

500 

3,192 

3,710 

4,840 

Utah 

3  ,  538 

5,700 

5,700 

2;760 

3,800 

3,300 

1,760 

1,900 

2,400 

Wash, 

23, 570 

31,300 

28,900 

22,820 

27,100 

23,100 

6,020 

4,200 

6,800 

Oreg. 

18,200 

23,900 

21,300 

19,060 

21,700 

18,500 

2,250 

2,200 

2,700 

Calif. 

23,  9  0 

17,000 

25,600 

26,200 

17,000 

25,600 

12  States 

154,968 

115,510 

205,030 

81,270 

74,750 

84,050 

90,590 

41,760 

120,980 

1^  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  sone  quantities  unhar 
vested  on  account  of  narket  conditions  or  scarcity  of  harvest  labor* 


MISCELLAI^OUS 

FRUITS 

A!vD  lJUTS 

Crop  : 

Condition  1944 

• 

rrocu 

cticn  l/~ 

and   -  : 
iitate  : 

Average 
1953-42 

''     1943  '' 

•  • 

•  • 

Percent 

1944  ; 

• 

Average  : 
1935-42  : 

1943  ; 

Tons 

Indicated 
1944 

FiaS: 

California 

Dried  ) 
Not  dried  ) 

80  ■ 

87 

85 

2/25,830  _2 
11,940 

/36,700 
23,000 

CLIVSS: 

California 

56 

55 

37,600 

53 , 000 

ALLIOISS : 

California 

54 

53 

62 

13,390 

16,000 

20,7JDO 

WALMJTS : 

California 

77 

78 

84 

50,740 

58,000 

65,0.00  ■ 

Oregon 

70 

70 

82 

3,910 

5,300 

7,100 

2  States 

77 

84 

54,650  . 

63,300 

72,100 

FILBERTS: 

Ore  gon 

60  • 

-  91 

85 

2,367  • 

6,200 

6,000 

Washington 

3/75 

78 

77 

408  ' 

830 

860 

2  States 

89 

84 

2,775  • 

7,030 

6,850 

AVOCADOS: 

Florida 

59 

56 

69 

1,633  •. 

4,200 

1/  For  soir.e  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  sorie  quantities  unhar- 

vested  on  account  of  market  condi"cions  or  scarcity  of  harvest  labor. 
2/  Dry  basis,  ...  .. 


3/  Short -time  average, 

zfm 
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APRICOTS  ,  PLUI-IS  ,.  AND  PRUNES 

Production  -1/ 


Crop 


and 


State 


Average 
1933-42 


1941 


1942 
Tons 


1943 


Indicated 
1944 


APRICOTS; 


Presh  Basis 


California 

216,500 

198,000 

204,000 

80,000 

302,000 

Washington 

12,310 

14,600 

21,000 

15,400 

22,200 

Utah 

3,165 

1,300 

3.100 

10,100 

5,900 

3  States 

231,975 

213,900 

228,100 

105,500 

330,100 

PLUMS: 

Michi  gan 

5,040 

•  6,900 

5,300 

3,400 

6,200 

-California 

64,300 

71,000  ■ 

72,000 

76,000 

73,000 

PRUNES :  . 

Idaho 

16,670 

21 ,000 

18,200 

7,800 

21,200 

Washington,  all 

28,200 

22,300 

24,600 

23 , 700 

26,700 

Eastern  Washington 

14,170 

14,800 

17,200 

11,800 

17,600 

Western  Washington 

14,030 

7,500 

7.400 

•  11,900 

9,100 

Oregon,  all 

97,730 

69,400 

70,500 

•  104,000 

53,200 

Eastern  Oregon 

13,470 

15,400 

15,500 

10,200 

13,000 

Western  Oregon 

84,260 

54,000 

55,000 
Dry  Basis  2/ 

93,800 

40,200 

California 

195,200 

178,000 

171,000 

196,000 

163,000 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of 
market' conditions  or  scarcity  of  harvest  labor, 

2j  In  California,  the  diying  ratio  is  approximately  2|-  poxmds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 
In  some  years,  in  addition  to  the  dried  prunes  produced,  additional  quantities  of  prunes 
remained  unharvested  on  account  of  market  conditions  or  scarcity  of  harvest  labor, 

CITRUS  ERUITS 

Condit  ion  -iT  


Crop 


and 


State 


Average 
1933-42 


1942 


1943 


1944 


73 
72 
74 
72 


65 
72 
76 


ORANGES : 

California,  all 

Navels  &  I^Iisc,  2/ 

Valencias 
Florida,  all  : 

Early  &  Midseason 

Valencias 
Texas ,  all  2/     .  .  ' 
Arizona,  all  2/ 
Louisiana,  all  2/ 

III  C'^E^isi  1 1 1  z  1 1    1 1 1 1  ~ 

TANGERINES : 

Florida  -  ■  61  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  « 

Florida,,  all  63 
Seedless  — 
Other  . 

Texas,  all  59 

Arizona, .all  73 

California,  all  74 
Desert  Valleys"  — 

 Ot\ie-£_  

^  4  States   63  _     Z  _  " 

LE^DNS  ;  ~  " 

California  73 
LIMES : 

-  ?!.^2.^i^£:  .  ^1  

1/  Pelates  to  crop  from  "bloom  of  year  sho-wn,  . 
from  about  October  1  to  December  Zl  of  the 
about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 


percent 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
73 
72 
73 
90 
'74 


80 
84 
77 
72 
73 
71 
74 
83 
61 
77" 


80 

72 
84 
77 
77 
78 
82 
83 
80 
79~ 


74 

69 
70 
68 
67 
52 
77 
77 
77 
"67 


46 

57 
64 
54 
57 
85 
81 
81 
81 
6O" 


79 

72 
74 
71 
79 
78 
79 
84 
_76_ 
75 


75 


79 


77 


 ^70  .  62  _77  

In  CgJLif ornia  the  picking  season  usually  extends 
follomng  year.    In  other  States  the  seasipn  begins 
harvest  of  v.hich  usually  starts  about  April  1. 
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UNIXED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  BURk-Aui'op  WGRreo;^^^  Washington,  D.  c, 


as  01 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August  10,  1944  

(■■iiiiiiMiniiiiiMiiMMiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiii<<iiriiiiiiiniiiliii>MiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiniiniiMiiiiitMiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiniiiHiiiMiiii^^   iiitiiiiiiiiiiii 


PECANS 


All 

variexie 

s       ,  : 

Tmproved 

varietie 

• 
• 

Prt).duction 
Average  : 
. 1933-42       :  ^^^^ 

• 

i  * 

•  Indie,  • 

1944  5 

Production 
Average       :  : 
193.3-42       :     -^-^^  : 

Indie,. 

1944 

Thousand  pounds 

Thousand  pounds      .  • 

Illinois 

442 

575 

462 

.   2/  •  12 

.  12 

.  10  ;. 

Missouri 

880 

1,400 

'620 

•  28 

^^52 

'20 

Worth.  Carolina 

2,247 

2,700 

2;726 

■  •l',946 

2,380 

2,399 

South  Carolina 

2,179 

3-650 

2,750 

"•l',868  ' 

.^3,175 

2^390 

Georgia 

19,632 

. 30,500 

30,160 

16-,  694 

25,620 

25,334  ■ 

Florida 

2,989 

■4,524 

5,280 

l',764 

2,579 

3;  168 

Alabama 

6,996 

10,500 

9,280 

5,575 

8,300 

7,331 

Mississippi 

5,565 

9,000 

7,800 

3,127 

5,300 

4,602 

Arkansas 

3,545 

4,600 

0,150- 

•  470 

1,200 

"  790 

Louisiana 

7,-645 

9,500 

11,285 

2,094 

2,620 

3,453 

Oklahom 

15,410 

26,000 

22,500 

726 

1,550 

1,350 

Texas 

24,480 

26,000 

36,750 

1,658 

3,900' 

5,512  . 

12  States 

92,010 

128,949 

132,763 

35,958 

56,688 

56,359 

State 


.wild  or  seedling  varieties 
Production 


Average 
1933-42 


1943 


Indicated 
1944 


Thousand  pounds 


Illinois 

432 

563 

■  452 

Missouri 

851 

1,348 

600 

North  Carolina 

.  .    .  301 

520 

327 

South  Carolina 

'  311 

475 

-  36-e 

Georgia 

2,938 

4,880 

4,826 

Florida 

1,225 

1,945 

2;  112 

Alabaina 

1,421 

2,200 

1,949 

Mississippi 

2,439 

3,700 

3,198 

Arkansas 

3,075 

3,400 

2,360 

Louisiana 

5,552 

6,880 

7,832 

Oklahoma 

14,684 

24,450 

21,150 

Texas 

22,822 

22,100 

31,238 

✓ 

12  States 

56,052 

72,261 

76,404 

1^  Budded,  grafted,  or  topworked  varieties, 
2/  Short-t  ime  average.  ' 
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W^rTEJJ^t^rTAT  E.B  OEPARXM^INT  OF  AQRICULXURE 
Orq P    R^jaif^yyy-  m^ns^u  of  agricuuturau  economics  Washington    D  C 

1  '"''"'''''*"M«*"»«<"iiiM«>ii.,i.iiii»iiiMtiimi(fiiiii.i,iiiiiii»iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiiiiiiiitii»iiuMimtt»iiii  i>MMiiii>MiiiMiiii«iiiiiiiirMii<iiiMiiiniini»iHiuiiiriiiiii7iiui"niiiViiiiM 

:  ~t£nE  p"ro"duced~per~inTlF  "cow  ?in" 

:  ^^£.^£^__^f_P'^  t)y  reporters  l/ 

: August  1      : Au^u-rt""!^  TAu g^TsT  T 

Pounds 


State 
-  and 
Div. 


■|        '^GFaTn"^  ,7eH  p"er  ~  " 
J         milk  cQw  1/  2./ 
T  "June"  T       :~Au^st'  T 
;       1944  :  1944 

■  ft:. 


FiTk~"c  oivs  "orT" 
farms,  number 
June  1944  as  ^  of 
June  1943  3/ 


ounos 


Me. 
K.H. 

¥t. 
Mass. 
Uonn.  , 

K.  y. 

_  : 
f.Atl. 
Ohio  . 
|nd.  . 
111. 
Mich.  . 
Wis. 


15,9 
16,0 
15.4 
18.2 

18.1. 
17.7 
20.0 

16.6 
15,6 
15.4 
18.0 


17,8 
15,  6 
18.1 
17.6 
20.7 
18.4 
20.8 

18.32 

16,7 

16,2 

15,9 

19.5 


19.2 
17,0 
17,1 
19,2 
18,0 
19,0 
20.7 
17.9 


4.8 
4.8 
4.6 
6.1 
5.4 
4.5 
6.7 
5.7 


4,7 
4.5 
4.5 
6,0 
5.7 
4,5 
7.6 
5.4 


18.49  5.0    •  5.0 


17.8  18.6 


I.I.Cent.  16.93 


Mi  nn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

F.  Dak, 
S.  Dak. 
Hehr,  ■ 


15.6 
14. 9. 
11,5 
15.1 
12.5 
14,4 


KanSi  ^15.  S  . 

W;.I.Centj_  _14,00. 
Md.  15, 7 

Va.  13.5 
W.Ya.  13.9 
N.C,  13.2 
S.C.  11,2 

Gas  9.6  , 

S.Atl.  12.46* 


Tenn, 
Ala. 
Mi  ss. 
Ark. 


13,4 
12.1 
9.2 
8,1 
9,5 


.  l'^5_69 
16,9 
16.3 
12.5 
17.3 
14.3 
15.4 

.  I3s_5_ 

.  15^.24 
16,0 
14.7 
14.2 
14.2 
11.4 

.  10^3_ 
132_43 
14.0 
12.5 
9.2 
7,5 
9.2 


16.1 
15,7 
16,1 
18.8 
.18,6  . 
JZ.38. 
15,4 
16,3 
12,2 
14,5 
13.7 
14.9 

li.l  . 
_li»55. 
14,7 
13,3 
13.6 
14.3 
12.4 
.  9.3  . 
J2.62. 
12,1 
11.6 
9.1 
8.2 
9.2 


3.9 
3.5 
4,3 
3,6 
3,2 
3.6 
2.7 
4,2 
2.3 
2.5 
1.6 
3,0 
3.1 
3.0 
5.0 
3,1 
2.0 
3,6 
2,8 
3,0 
3.2 
2,3 
2.5 
2.5 
2.0 
2.2 


4.6 
4.3 
4,3 
3.7 

2^9 

1,5 
3,2 
2,6 
1.6 
1.2 
1.9 

5.1 
3.3 
2.2 
3.7 

3.1 

2i.9_ 
.3^4_ 
2.6 
2.9 
3,1 
1.9 
1.8 


104 
101 
ir^3 
101 
103 
102 
101 
103_  ■ 
102.4 
103  . 
102 
101 
104 
_103_ 
102^.7 
101 

99 
105 

99 
100 
100 

i9_  . 
100^6_ 
103 
102 
102 
105 
103 
1Q2_  _ 
102^8_ 
104 
104 
102 
102 
102 


Okla. 

11.3 

10.9 

10,7 

2.0 

1.6 

101 

Tex. 

10^  0 

9.5 

9.1 

2.6 

2.0 

102 

S.  Cent. 

.  I^.'i4 

10.  67 

10,14 

2.3 

2.1 

102,3 

Mont.  , 

16,6 

19,0 

17.8 

3.0  , 

2.7 

99 

Idaho  , 

19,4 

20.5 

20,1  . 

2,7 

2.4 

101 

%o.  ' 

15,6 

16,5 

17,1 

3^7 

2.1 

102 

Colo.- 

15,  5 

17,5 

17,0 

4,1 

2.7 

101 

V7ash, 

19,8 

20,8 

20,7 

3,9 

.4,6 

« 

99 

Oreg.- 

18.4 

20,2 

19,9 

3,8 

3.7 

99 

Calif. 

19.2 

21,^2 

3.4 

3.4 

100 

V/est. 

17.  59 

19.33 

3,4 

3.3 

99.9 

U.S. 

3^13 

101.8 

l/S'igu.res  for  Hew  England  States  pnd  Kew.  Jersey  are  "based  on  comhined  returns  from 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.     Figures  for  other  States,  regions*  and  U.  S. 
are  "based  on  returns  from  cro;o  reporters  only.     The  regional  avernges  are  hased  in 
•nart  on  recrods  of  less  inroortant  dairy  States  now  shorn  separately. 
2/lncludes  grain,  millfeeds  and  concentrates. 

3/Based  on  reports  for  a"bout  140,000  farms  collected  largely  through  cooperation 
with  the  Sural  Mail  Carriers. 
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JULY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Nmnber  of  layers  on  ■ 

;      -  Eggs- 

per 

• 

■Total 

eggs  produced 

and  ; 

hand  during  July  , 

100  layers 

• 
• 

During  July 

: Jan. to  July  incl," 

Division  : 

1943 

1-    1944  .. 

;    1943  ; 

1944  ; 

1940  ; 

1944 

:  1943  ; 

-\  r\A  A 

1944 

Thousands 

NumlDer 

Millions 

X  J  o  y  u 

X ,  5Ub 

T  ATT 

X ,  box 

1  1 

AAA 

bUU 

ol 

0  A  C 

o4b 

OTC  ■ 

idOO 

iM*  rl« 

T  AQTT 

X,  pbo 

X  >  OU  / 

X, 

AAO 

Obo 

OD 

o4 

t  nA 

0  0  "7 

223 

roU 

Iff 

X,  /XX 

X 1 

r  OU 

13 

T  "7 

13 

T  AA 

XUb 

113 

Mass» 

o,  oUU 

T  AA'Z 

X ,  ^tbo 

T 

X 1 

A/l  A 
044 

00 

AQQ 

Olo 

■D  T 

OOo 

ooO 

T  AAP; 
X  ,  440 

T 

X , 

OC)  * 

c 

0 

D 

AA 
^0. 

A  0 

4o 

Conn, 

o ,  Xoo 

T  AQA 
X  ,  4y4 

T 

X  1 

AQQ 
4oO 

TZ 
OO 

Oo 

O^A 
0  /U 

oy  J 

XU»  OOO 

XO,  rOb 

T     A  A^ 

X  ,  000 

T 

X  , 

AO  A 
bo  4 

Ibo 

X  fo 

T    "7  AT 
X,  OOX 

T     A  AT 

1,  4d1 

5,  oU4 

T      /I  OT 

X ,  4<iO 

X  1 

/I  AQ 

4b  y 

7o 

•7A 

ro 

CO  A 

Ar>T 
b7X 

"Do 

X4, OOb 

T    c;t  "7 
X 1  0X0 

T 

X  1 

AA"? 

ou  / 

OT  T 

211 

OT  Q 

oxy 

T  '?A'7 
X , r bO . 

T     Q  00 
1  ,  0  00 

A  tl. 

t:U  i  oyy 

/in  noA 
4U,  U<>4 

X  ,  OX' J 

T 

X  1 

AAO 
O4o 

blo 

AT 

bX  ( 

A  Aon 
0, uyo .  , 

A    A  A'\ 

-;iO 

XD, Xob 

X  ,  4y  r 

T 

X 1 

A  AT 
4  OX 

00" /I 
oo4 

OT  Q 

oxy 

X ,  0  00 

T  C^O 

x,y 

■iDCU 

XUp  oob 

T  AAQ 
X,44o 

T 

X| 

AT  A 

T  AA 

loo 

T  AA 
X^O 

1  '7QT 

X,  oyx 

x,oyo 

i  J-  i  ■! 

xo,  yo  r 

Xb, DUy 

T    tt:  "7 
X ,  ooO 

T 

X  1 

'70T 
OoX 

OT  rz 
0X0 

OT  Q 
0X0 

1  Q7P 
X  ,  0  f  0  .. 

P    AT  C 

0 , uxy  ■ 

X  J.  C  .Qo 

Q    1  OO 

y ,  Xoo 

T     AT  A 

X,  oXU 

T 

X  1 
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